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THE IMAGE IN THE HEART. 


A Christmas Story. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Dangerous Ground,” “ Heart’s Content,” “ Sweet 
Eglantine,” &c., §e. 
—- >—- 
CHAPTER xX. 
Don A.: Oh! here is one of the gentlemen, 
Pray sir, may I take the liberty -—— 

Spa.: No kiberty. Suppose you become one of us. 
Old Play. 

Mr. Epixesron returned with his party to the 
Priory, having in his heart an undefined sense of 
dsuger, Nor did his perceptions alarm him without 
reason. Those hidden causes, which we call Fate, 
were working against him, There are many events 
which men set down to accident, but profound 
thinkers are inclined to ascribe them to some extra- 
ordinary design which rules the universe. 

Fortune, after tormenting him for the best part of 
4 lifetime, had raised him to the summit of his ambi- 
tion, and, after toyiug with him for a while as a cat 
does with a mouse, showed an inclination to turn 
ae again and hurl him to the bottom of the lad- 

er, 

We must leave him to tremble in secret while we 
follow the gipsies, who had hurriedly raised their en- 
Campment .and hastened towards the deep shades of 
Ellesmere Forest, where they arrived about midnight, 
Worn out and sullen. They pitched their tents again 
ua well-known spot, and, having partaken of such 
* meal ag they could hastily get together, retired to 
sleep. 

Early the next morning they were astir, and the 
forest was alive with the songs of birds, 

Basil had snared a rabbit, and was about to take it 
out of the wire spring when a voice exclaimed : 

‘That's against the law. Not that it’s any busi- 
hess of mine, but, having been in the law for years, 
‘ud therefore acquainted with the statutes made and 


[BASIL TO THE RESCUE.] 


| provided against poaching, I presume there is no ob- 
jection to the utterance of an independent position.” 

“Tf it’s nothing to you,” rejoined Basil, “and you 
have no objection, perhaps you'll come and take 
some breakfast with us. The ovions are on, and 
this fine fat rabbit will soon be stewing in the pot.” 

“The hospitality of gipsies is proverbial,” an- 
swered the stranger. “I accept the invitation as 
frankly as it is given, the more 60 as the cravings of 
hunger begin to tell upon an empty stomach; and 
what may be your name, my young friend?” 

“ They call me Basil.” 

“ A name as good as another. They call me Jag- 
gers. It was my father’s name, and [ had nothing 
to do with the choosing of it, or perhaps I might 
have altered it into something more high-sounding. 
However, a rose will smell as sweet under any other 
name. ‘That is on the authority of Shakespeare. You 
have never read him, I suppose ?” 

“On the contrary. I have spent my spare hours 
in study. The quotation is from ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
if I am not mistaken.” 

“ Extraordinary! a learned gipsy,” said Mr. Jag- 
gers, for it was our old friend of Lawyer Gainford’s 
office. ‘I desire your better acquaintance, sir.” 

“T shall be pleased to give you every opportunity 
of cultivating it, sir,” answered Basil, with equal 
politeness; “now excuse me if I suggest that the 
pot waits for the cony. Follow me, if you please, to 
our tents.” 

Mr. Jaggers did so. He had been wandering about 
ever since he left Mr. Gainford’s in quest of the owner 
of the Image in the Heart, and had started at day- 
break that morning to walk down the country in a 
particular direction where he fancied he might meet 
with some intelligence favourable to the object he 
had in view. 

This accounted for his strange falling in contact 
with Basil, who happened to be near a footpath much 
frequented through the forest of Ellesmere. 

The gipsies received their guest with a free-and- 
easy urbanity that would have done credit to many a 
| West End drawing-room. The breakfast was good 




















and substantial, if rough, and, when it was over, Jag- 
gers drew out his tobacco-pouch and offered it to his 
nearest companion. It was gladly accepted, as all 
smoked ; but in doing so he dropped from his pocket 
the Image in the Heart which he had picked up at the 
Priory. 

It fell at Basil's feet. 

Some would call this an accident, as well as Mr. 
Jaggers’s accidental meeting with the young gipsy, 
but we are inclined to ascribe it to a higher and mys- 
terious cause, which, for want of a better word, is 
called Fate. 

With a bound Basil sprang to the treasure aud 
grasped it firmly. 

“ Here, I say,” exclaimed Jaggers, “ what are you 
about? Give me that!” 

“Never!” answered Basil, his face glowiug with 
delight. “I will not part with it.” 

“ You won’t part with it?” 

“ Only with my life,” was the firm response, 

“ Weil,” said Mr. Jaggers, looking crestfallen, “I 
did not think I had fallen amongst thieves. That is 
my property, and do you really mean to say that you 
will stick to it ?” 

“T have lost it once,” answered Basil. 

“ You lost it!” cried the ex-lawyer's clerk, in pro- 
found astonishment. “My dear young friend, say 
that again—do say itagain! It will be the sweetest 
music my ears have heard these six mouths.” 

“If it’s any gratification to you I will repeat it a 
dozen times, for it’s true,” rejoined Basil. 

“Where? Prove it.” 

“In the corridor at Milton Priory. 
that I lost itI must explain. 
lady thero in trust for a loan.” 

The lawyer's clerk looked puzzled. 

“ It's true enough. He’s had it since he was a boy,” 
said one of the men who had cruwded round, “ Hig 
mother put it round his neck.’’ 

“Then he isn’t one of you?” 

“ Yea, he is.” 

“ But not born so, I mean,” said Jaggers. 

“Oh, uo,” answered the man 
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An account of Basil’s introduction to their band was 
volunteered, and soon Mr. Jaggers ascertained all that 
he wanted to know. 

“Indeed. ‘That's very extraordinary,” he said, 
musingly ; “all I have to say to account for my pos- 
session of the locket is that [ found it, and I am glad 
that I have been able to restore it to its real owner. 
By the way, may I ask how long you intend to stay 
here ?” 

“ Probably a week,” answered the leader. ‘We 
want rest, and this is as gooda pitch as any other; 
we've been on the tramp ever since we left Glouces- 
tershire.”’ 

Basil was wrapt in contemplation of his prize, to 
which he had always attached so much hidden value. 

Touching him on the shoulder, Jaggers said : 

“T’m off now, but we may meet again. Thanks 
for your kindness.” 

* Nay,” replied Basil, warmly. “ You have little to 
thank me for. It is 1 who am your debtor.” 

* Never mind; one good turn deserves another,” 
said Mr. Jaggers. “Perhaps I'll look you up this 
evening, and bring a bottle of something good witli 
me.” 

So saying he waved his hand carelessly and dis- 
appeared in the mazes of the forest. 

When he reached the open he struck across the 
country in the direction of Milton Priory. 

He had not quite made uphis mind how to act yet. 
The information he had received had satisfied him 
that Basil was the man he was in search of. The 
story he had heard about the box buried undera tree 
induced lim to believe that it had been placed there 
by the nurse Parsons when she felt herself dying. It 
was one of the strangest romances he had ever heard 
of. Most probably this box contained irrefragable 
proofs of Basil’s parentage, and would assist him in 
asserting his claim to be called Leslie Magendie aud 
the owner of Milton Priory. 

It would most likely also explain the reason why 
the nurse stole Mr. Magendie’s child, and con- 
demned him to life of vagabondage until he was 
twenty-five. 

If she wished forrevenge for some unknown reason 
upon Mr. Magendie she could not have adopted a 
better or surer course, 

He felt no sentimental affection for Basil, he only 
wanted to make the best market of the information 
which he had so luckily made himself master of. li 
he could come to satisfactory temns with Mr. Edleston 
he was quite prepared to sacrifice the gipsy Basil. 

Since his last interview with the owner of the 
Priory his case stood so much better than it did be- 
fore that his demands were a couple of hundred per 
cent. higher. 

The stable clock was striking ten as he entered the 
aveuue leading to the lawn, and he knew that this 
was a good time to find Mr. Edleston in his library, 
for as a justice of the peace and a Member of Parlia- 
meut he had a variety of work to perform in the 
morning, such as hearing cases against offenders and 
replying to a voluminous correspondence. 

When the servant who answered the door saw an 
elderly, slightly gray, and shabby-looking individual, 
with a suspicion of suuff-taking about him, he did 
not seem inclined to be very civil, for footmen have 
a great respect for fine clothes, a gentlemanly bear- 
ing, and a possible shilling. 

In reply toa question as to whether his master 
was engaged he said: 

“Of course he’s engaged. He always is at this 
time of day. Are you an electioneering agent come 
with a bill, or do you want a summons? Why didn't 
you go to the back door?” 

“Oh,” said Jaggers, perfectly unconcerned, “I 
always go to the front door, and I know if you tell 
your master that Mr. Jaggers wants to see him he’ll 
lave me in immediately.” 

“Jaggers, did you say?” asked the footman. “ It’s 
a funny name, but I suppose you’re not joking with 
me, so I'll say you’re here.” 

Mr, Jagyers waited fora few minutes in the hall of 
the Priory, sitting on a wooden clair; and looking 
very meek and humble until the footman returned. 

“ Governor says you’ve got to wait,” exclaimed the 
latter. 

“Oh, did he ?” answered Jaggers, setting his teeth 
together. 

He knew he had got the whip hand now, and he 
determined to use his power to the best advantage. 
Besides that, he had been thinking how he should yo 
to work, and what he should say during his walk 
through the forest and so on to the Priory. He had 
worked himself up to the point of speaking, as he was 
afraid if he had to wait fretting in the hall that his 
ideas would leave him and he would not make so good 
a bargain us he had expected. 

“Where is Mr. Edleston ?” he asked. 

* In the library,” answered the footman. 

. lve been there before, I think. It’s round to 
the right, and the first door to the left, isn’t it 2” 





“That's it.” 

“Very well—I’ll go in.” 

The footman looked astonished, and it was only 
when Jaggers had got as far as the beginning of the 
passage that he ran after him. 

“T say!’ he exclaimed, “you mustn’t do that. 
Master said you’re to wait.” 

** Well, I don’t choose to.” 

“You must.” 

Mr. Jaggers went on. 

The footman tried to stop him by laying his hand 
on his shoulder, but Jaggers shook him off, and, turn- 
ing round fiercely upou him, said: 

“ Young man, that’s anassault. I’m a lawyer, and 
know what the law is. If you do that again 1’ll pull 
you up fer it. Stand on one side, Let me pass.” 

The footman was so astounded by this boldness of 
demeanour that he fell back, and leant against the 
wall, asif he thought the visitor was a lunatic and 
would assault him if he interfered farther. 

The next moment Jaggers wasin the library, stand- 
ing before the owner of the Priory, who was writing 
letters, but the unwelcome and unexpected appear- 
ance of the intruder caused Mr. Edleston to look up 
at him with an expression of mingled hatred and fear. 





CHAPTER XI. 
The prospect lowers round. I found the king, 
Though calmed a little with subsiding tempest, 
Most ardent in his purpose—inexorably fixed. 
Tancred. 

“ Wuat do you want, and how dare you come into 
my private room without being sent for ?” exclaimed 
the Member of Parliament. 

“Mr. Edleston, M.P., and J.P., and whatever else 
you may be,” answered Jaggers, “ permit me to take 
a chair. The fatigue of walking from Ellesmere 
Forest, after breakfasting with gipsies, necessitates 
a little rest.” 

“ Gipsies?” gasped Mr. Edleston. 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered Jaggers, sinking into a chair, 
and throwing open his coat, as he placed his thumbs 
under his arms and rested them in the arm-holes of his 
waistcoat. “I have breakfasted with gipsies, and I 
have found the owner of the Image in the Heart.” 

“ Are you sure of tint 7 

“Perfectly. Icam, in less than notime, prove a 
certain individual to be Leslie : then you 
will have to give up this estate of u Priory, in 
accordance with the late Mr. Magendie’s will, the pro- 
visions of which are strict enough with regard to the 
missing heir, and you may either aceept the Chiltern 
Hundreds—which means vacating your seat in Par- 
liament—and go back to your clerkshipin the City, if 
they will have you, or do the other thing—which 
means going to @foreigu country for tle benefit of 
your own.” 

“ You are insolent,” said Mr. Edleston, with diffi- 
culty britling his anger. 

“Tam iv a position to be so. I never leap 
before I look. The last time I had the honour of an 
interview with you I could not speak so positively 
as I can now. You drove me away, and I went, 
like a dog with his tail between his legs, but now, 
iny dear sir, 1 am a dog who holds. his tail erect. 
1 can arch my back, and throw my ears back.” 

‘*What do you mean, and what do you want ?” 

“ That’s business,” answered Mr. Jaggers, “ only 
you are perhaps too busy to see me to-day. Some 
Parliamentary matter of pressing importance may—” 

“No, no—tell me what you have to say, aud at 
once,” answered Mr. Edleston. 

“Very well. I want money, and I have a good 
deal to say. In the first place I repeat that I have 
found the missing heir.” 

“ Among the gipsies ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Jaggers, with a short laugh; “you 
seem to know something about it, Well, heis among 
the gipsies. His claim is perfect, but at present he 
isin my hands. He does not know anything of the 
high destiny to which fortune has called him, It all 
depends upou me whether he will ever do so—or, I 
should rather say, upon you, sir,” 

**Why upon me ?” queried Mr, Edleston. 

“ Because, if you make terms with me, I shall be 
—what shall I say ?—in Oriental parlance, your 
slave.” 

“What are your terms ?” 

“One hundred thousand pounds down and five 
thousand a year for the term of my natural life, which 
I will take very good care you do not abridge by poi- 
son. 

Mr. Edleston tapped the table in an anxious man- 
ner with the quill pen he held in his hand, and mused. 
At last he said: 

“You are a very peculiar. and eccentric person, 
Mr. daggers, but, as 1 am rich, and you are poor, and 
you seem to want money, I may possibly make terms 
with you, as faras a few hundreds go, but I feel my- 
self so firmly established here that I do not for one 
moment entertain any inclination to accede to the ex- 
travagant demands you have put forward.” 





“T have only one price,” answered Jaggers. 

“Tn that case I wish you good morning,’’ said Mr 
Edleston, rising and bowing politely. 

“In fact you declare war ?” 

“ We will not cavil about terms.” 

“ Perhaps you ought to consider—at least, if yon 
rightly consult your own interests.” 

“T have considered.” 

* And your decision ?” 

“Is precisely that which I have liad the honour to 
communicate to you.” 

Mr. Jaggers rose; his antagonist was so perfectly 
calm and collected that he saw there was no chance 
of obtaining from him the very large sum he thought 
he had only to ask for and obtain. 

“Good morning,” he said, shortly; “ you will re- 
gret this before long.” : 

He went away, and Mr. Edleston was alone. For 
some minutes he sat wrapped in his own thoughts, 
and would not see any one. 

His idea was that Jaggers did not know enough to 
dispossess him of his estates, and that he was only 
using such little information ae he had~ gained uv 
frighten him. 

‘ Possession is nine points of the law,” he mur. 
mured, “and with money @ man may do anything. 
I am not disposed to become the slave of this inso- 
lent scoundrel. Let him do his worst. I will fight 
him. But perhaps it will be as well for me to take 
Gainford into my confidence. One ought never to 
do anything without legal advice. I will see Gain- 
ford immediately.” 

He rang the bell and ordered his carriage, saying 
that he could see nobody that morning, a® pressing 
business of the utmost importance called him forth- 
with to Elvetham. 

It was market-day at Elvetham, and Mr. Gainford 
was busy, but when he heard that such an influen- 
tial client as Mr, Edleston wanted te see him. he ad- 
mitted him at once. 

“Sit down, sir. Take a chair, E beg,” he said. 

“Can you give me an hour, Gainford?” replied 
Mr. Edleston. “I have something to say which ivf 
the utmost importance.” 

“TI am entirely at your service.” 

Then Mr. Edleston told him the story of the 
locket. How the Image in the Heart had been given 
to Zoraide, how Jaggers had overheard the couversa- 
tion between his wife and daughter, and possessed 
himself of the locket, how he had met the gipsies and 
seen Basil, and subsequently demanded money from 
him to keep the secret. 

Mr. Gainford locked grave. 

* Do you really think,” he said, “that this Basil 
the gipsy is Leslie Magendie ?” 

“T fear so; or let me qualify that answer. I fear 
that your late clerk Jaggers will make out a case.” 

Gainford reflected again, and after a pause said: 

“Tam about to propose a singular thing to you, 
Mr. Edleston, but it may be productive of some 
good.” 

‘* Name it.” 

“Did you ever hear of animal magnetism ?” 

“ Yes, and although I do not know enough to be- 
lieve in it I have sufficient respect for that which I 
do not understand to regard it with toleration.” 

“TJ will tell you why I asked you,” continned the 
lawyer. “I have within the last few days made the 
acquaintance of an Italian gentleman who is staying 
in the town, Count Besco is his name, and he is & 
mesmerizer or professor of animal magnetism. He 
wishes to subject my daughter Adele to the process.’ 

“Well, what then?” demanded Mr. Edleston, 
eurtly. - 

“Simply this. If the count can throw her into & 
trance, le may be able to extract from her informa- 
tion respecting this buried box. She may indicate 
its exact position ; she may tell us what that rascal 
Jaggers is doing at this moment. They say there 1s 
nothing impossible to the professors of this new 
force.” 

“T have no gbjection whatever to consenting to 
such an experiment, if you think your daughter will 
suffer no injury from the process,” replied Mr. 
Edleston. 

“That Iam not in the least afraid of,” said the 
lawyer. “ Adele has always been a strange girl, aud 
subject to dreamy reveries. I should say she would 
make an excellent subject.” 

“ When shail the experiment take place ?” 

“Tho professor made an appointment for this even~ 
ing at six. Don’t blame me if nothing should result. j 
caunot tell whether he is a humbug or not, though 
my private opinion is that there is more in our re- 
lation with the unseen world than has yet been uD- 
derstood and explained.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Edleston. ‘ Will you be 
good enough to consider it an appointment? I will 
come to your house punctually at six. I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you for your suggestion, for 1 am 
bewildered, and ghould like to see some way out of 
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or some way of meeting, the difficulty which 
threatens me.” 

“At any rate, if the experiment fail we can talk 
the matter over again to-morrow,” suggested Mr. 
Gainford. 

“Certainly.” 

Mr. Edleston quitted the apartment, and, instead of 
getting into his carriage to go home, told the coach- 
man to drive back without him. 

“shall walk,” he said. 

The distance was not more than five miles, and in 
the perturbed state of his mind he felt that a little 
exercise would do him good, 

So he struck across the fields, revolving many 
things in his mind. It was something terrible to 
him to think that he might be turned out of house 
and home by the gipsy son of Mr. Magendie, He 
was 2 Member of Parliament, a man of great wealth, 
which he used in a way to give him influence and 
weight in the county, and to be onsted from his posi- 
tion, just when he was enjoyiug it, and after wait- 
ing for it for so many years, was infinitely galling. 

He had gone about half-way between Elvetham 
and the Priory when he came upon a man who was 
sitting down under the shelter of a hedge and smok- 
ing his pipe. 

“Hullo!” said thie man. 

Mr. Edleston started; the man before him was 
Jaggers. 

“You are always crossing my path!” 
angrily. 

“There is a right of way through. these fields,” 
answered Jaggers, “aud I suppose’ I have as much 
right here as yowhave. I am on my way to Hlles- 
mere Forest to see my friends, the gipsies. It is not 
far off. Have you any message’to send them ?” 

Mr. Edleston carrivd in his hand a heavily loaded 
cane, and he raised it in the air menacingly. 

“Hit me if you dare?" exclaimed Juggers. “1 am 
not afraid of you, althongli you are a Member of Par- 
liament, a justice of tle peace, and, what is more, a 
usurper.” 

“Take care,” said Mr. Edleston, warningly. 

“Why should I?” answered the lawyer's clerk, 
tauntingly. “ You dare not hit me.” : 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“In a short time you'll have to, go, back to your 
desk, and give up all your land about here, You'll 
be a nobody as yow were before. Shall L tell my 
friends the gipsies that;?” 

“This is what you may. tell them,” auswered Mr. 
Edleston, maddened by the mocking matner of Jag- 
gers, and dealing him a heavy blow. with his cane 
which struck him on the head, and brought him on 
his knees, holding his hands to his temples, and. whin-~ 
ing piteously. 

“Aud that! and that!” cried the iufuriated map, 
striking him again and again. 

The hands of his intended victim protected his 
head, but in a short time he must have given up his 


he said, 


’ 


life under such a shock of death-dealing blows, had | 


not unexpected succour come to him. 

A young man sprang between them, and, knocking 
Mr. Edleston’s cane on one side as it was descending 
for the-fourth time, he struck the owner of it a blow 
with his fist between the eyes, whith sent him reel- 
ing backwards several paces off, till he fell between 
the turnips, and lay there ha!f stunned. 

Jaggers was not much hart, and, wiping the blood 
from his face, he looked’ at his preserver, 

“ Basil!” he exclaimed, 

“I seem to have arrived in time to save you from 
4 serious encounter,” replied the young gipsy. ‘“ You 
said one good turn deserved another, aud vow you 
owe me two.” 

“Don’t joke,” said Jaggers, earnestly, as he crept 
behind him. ‘That man, wants to kill me. It ig 
no casual quarrel, Save me. For Heaven's sake 
drive him away ; it will be best for you iu the end !” 
“ “I don’t care whether it will or net,” replied Basil. 

I saw hime hit you a cowardly blow, and L pro- 
tected you as | would any other map. He shan’t do 
U again, never fear,’’ 

Mr, Edlestou did not seem to have any inelination 


to face two antagonists as he picked himself up, | 


covered with mire and bleod, and, shaking his fist at 
them, retreated in the direction of his home. 
Bi Its all right now; you needu’t be afraid,” said 


“I don’t know,’ answered Jaggers, tremulousty: 


ki He has @ reason for getting me out of the way. 
Don't leave me. F was coming to seek your tribe in 
the forest. ‘l'aké me with you; don’t, for Heaven's 


sake, leave me P* 


7 Be a man,” said Basil, smiling, ‘ 

‘Tam @ man, aud ay old one, and, what’is more, 
* man of the world, but I fear my enemies when | 
know they have an object in getting ridof'me. Take 


me with you TI say, and I will ley my life vou will’! 


worer have cause to regret it.” 
As yon please.” 


“Giveme yourarm. I havelost some blood; they 
were ugly knocks. Come, I will lean on you,’’ said 
Jaggers. 

Trembling very much, he walked along with the 
assistance of Basil and went towards the forest. 

Mr. Edleston was out of sight. 


CHAPTER XII. 
No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers, in-some shady haunt 
Among Arabiag san Wordsworth. 

WueEn Mr. Edleston came to calmly reflect upon 
the enormity of the crime he had attempted to commit 
he could not feel sorry that the attempts-had been frus- 
trated; but the sight of Jaggers, and the taunts he 
had indulged iv, had made him temporarily mad, and 
caused him to forget that he was'a man of education 
and position rather than a bratal and ignorant fellow 
like whom he had acted in his blind haste. 

Tosee Jaggers and Basil together was a fresh source 
of anxiety and apprehension to him. 

He was almost inclined to send for the old man and 
make terms with him, even if he offered him half his 

fortune, 

It seemed a mistake not to have silenced this acute 
old man at first. It was doubly an error to attack 
him as had been. done; his age rendered it cowardly, 
and the secret that he held made it suicidal policy to 
render. him inveterate. 

Both Mrs. Edlestom and Zoraide remarked that he 
was not well when.the Member of. Parliament reached 
the Priory in, time for lunch, 

“ You are distrait, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Edleston. 
“You work too much.” 

“Yes,” remarked Zoraide,,“ this.is. supposed to be 
papa’s holiday. Inthe. recess Members are not ex- 
peeted to.do much, though correspondence will follow 
you, For my part,,] think if areal holiday; is wanted 
there-is nothing like going abroad), where oue,can have 
complete change of air and.sceng.”’ 

“Perhaps: we shall have:a change soon,” said Mr. 
Huleston, gloomily. 

His wife. aud daughter did not attach much signi- 
ficance to what he said—-though they remembered 
his words afterwards. 

It was'in a feverish and excited state that he went 
to My, Gainford’s house at Elvetham, finding. that 
Count Bosco had just arrived. 

The count was a handsome, well-dressed, well- 
bred Italian gentleman, agreeable in his manner, 
though iis: features were apt’ to incline to the 
severely classic style. There did not seem to be a 
particle‘of the charlatan about’ him. He was appa- 

lrently a gentlenian interested in the pursuit of 
‘science, who had taken animal magnetism as his 
particular hobby, and had during his investigation 
‘come across some remarkable results, 

The lawyer rose to welcome his visitor, and ex- 
elaimed : 

“Mr. Edleston, my wife and daughter; Count 
Bosco,” 

The Member of Parliament bowed and sat down 
near Adele Gainford, the daughter, whe was a little 
fairy, doll-like thiug,;about seventeen, with bair like 
floss silk, and blue, dove-like, eyes, one, who did not 
seem capable of having a will of her own. A more 
‘fit subject for his art » magnetizer could not have 

bad 

“[ presume,” said Mr. Edleston, “that you, Mr. 
Gainford, have informed the count. of the object of 
ty visit here, this evening.” 

“I am perfectly aware of your motive, sir,” ex- 
claimed the count, “and if you, will write down ou, a 

| piece of paper such questions as, you, wish. put to Miss 
| Adele Gainford, when iu the magnetic trance L will 
see What my art can do for you.” 
| Mr, Edleston‘took up the pen and ink and wrote: 

“1, Where is Mr. Gainford’s: old: clerk, Jaggers 
‘and what is he doing? $2. Wins is the Gipsy Queeu 
| iu Ellesmere Forest thinking about? 3. Where os tiie 
casket buried which she tulks about? Indicate the 
precise spot, if possible,” 
| The cownt tool: the paper and pead it carefully. 

“ Have you a pliotograph of thie man Jagyvers 2” 
|he said. “Ef so it will factiitate our operations.” 
“T have,” answered the lawyer, producing bis 
‘albom and turning over the leaves. “ I'hat is the 
man.” 

“'Phank you,” re&ponded the count ; “ now, gentle- 
‘ten, I will tell’ you that Iam am ovthusinst in this 
,science. I do not operate for pay. Huppily 1 am in- 
dependent of the world. It is my firm belie! that we 
jare on the eve of inaking remurkable discoveries iu 
physical science. f[ hold that we all possess in a 
greater orless degree this magnetic force which 1 am 
going to evoke to-night.” ; 





have never studied the qygstion, but I have made it 


{* praciice all through nyy Jife not to coniemy a 


novelty simply because 1 do uot understand it.” 


“TI frankly confess,” said Mr. Kuileston, “ that I ! 


“Nor I,” remarked Mr. Gainford, “ The flesh of 
the shark or porpoise may not be nice, but as [ have 
fPnot tasted I do not condemn either.” 

“T ascribe the table-rapping of the medium, the 
visions of the weak-nerved, the fancies of the diseased 
and credulous entirely to the wonderful force of 
animal magnetism,” observed the count. 

“How do you proceed ?” 

“Tt is my custom to place objects which are to be 
perceived on the forehead. Thus. May I trouble 
you, Miss Adele, to lean back in your chair? So. 
Thank you.” 

He placed the photograph of Jaggers, which he had 
removed from the book, before her eyes. Then on 
her forehead. 

“Now,” he continued, “they are, these two, en 
rapport. See, 1 make a few rapid passes with my 
hands. I throw from me the flood of magnetism. 
Your daughter sleeps. It is my will that makes 
her.” 

His face grew hard and stern while he spoke, and 

he was evidently throwing his whole soul into the 
work before him. 
. “There is positive electricity streaming from my 
brain direct to Adele’s,” he went ou. “ The brain of 
the maguetized is depressed, and a,current of electri- 
city is produced which passes to the brain of the 
magnetizer and forms a counection so complete that 
his thoughts are communicated to the magnetized,” 

“You think that we have wo orgau in us which can 
act on the brain from within,?’’ said the lawyer. 

“ Certainly, as in dreams, This organ is iu our 
uerves.” 

** And you can act on this organ from without by 
animal magnetism?” observed Mr, Edleston, 

“That is my argument. And [ say, farther, that 
persons in whom negative magnetism is found see, 
hear, smell, feel, taste, and even think whatever au 
individual like myself wills. But you shali see.” 

Again his hands flew quickly over Adele’s face, 
like swallows skimming the wuter. 

She had sunk apparently into a deep sleep, though 
she breathed heavily and with seeming ditlieulty 
at times. 

* Where is that man whose photograph you have 
seen ?” replied Count Bosco, in a peremptory voice, 
like one addressing a slave. 

Adele moved uneasily. 

“* Answer |” 

“ He is with some wild-looking people in a wood. 
I see him standing round the fire. He is talking 
earnestly. All listen to him. One young man grasps 
him by the hand. They are making a compact.” 

“ Basil!” ejaculated Mr. Edleston. 

“Silence !” cried the count. “If you speak you 
disturb the magnetic charm.” 

He made some more passes, and Adele sighed. 

“Du you see the Queen of the Gipsies—an elderly 
woman ?” cried the count, reading from the paper 
which had been given him, “Of what does she 
think ?” 

“She is much interested in the conversation of the 
young and the old man,” answered Adele ; “ she is 
thinking of the young one’s future, aud feels confi- 
dent the old man will help him to obtain great 
wealth, which is his right !’’ 

“This woman knows where a casket is buried in 
the forest! Indicate the precise spot!” 

Adele shivered as if in pain, 

“ Speak, I will it!” evied the count. 

“In the forest [ can see a glade, in the centre of 
which are five oak trees. Four surround ove which 
standsin the middle of the clump. It is very aged.” 

“ Proceed!” 

“Down in the earth Lseea box. Itis at the foot 
of the middle tree. It is dark aud gloomy in the 
heart of the wood, No man’s foot disturbs the 
silence.” 

‘Turning triumphlautly to the company, the count 
exciatiued * 

“ Ave you <atisfied?” 

“ Perfectly,” «wswered Myr. 
wonderful, wond.rfal!” 

(“0 be continued.) 
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Edleston. “It is 





Mr, CHILpeErs, a:; ex-Cabinet Minister of Victoria, 
enjoys a pensiou 0) 8000. a year. 

‘ne Lpecacuannta Trer.—One of the greatest 
difficulties, says the Pioneer (Indian paper) attend- 
ing the propagation of ipecacuaulia, the cultivation 
of which is now being attempted iu this country, 
is the’ impossibility of obtaining perfect seed. It has 
been discovered, however, that by cutting the root 
below the surface of the grouud numerous offshoots 
are produced, which can be easily transplanted. One 
species only of this plant has been known in Hug- 
‘yud yntil very recently ; but now a second has beep 
introduced from South America, and it is hoped that 
by the uuion of these two species it may be possible 
; to produce perfect seed, which will greatly assist in 
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the propagation of this useful but slow-growing 
tree. 
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SCIENCE. 


ArririctAL Stone.—In the year 1855 I made a 
piece of flagging, 16 inches by 24, 2 inches thick, in 
the following way :—I made a mould of the above 
size and filled it with granite stone chips, then with 
mortar of Portland cement and _ coarse sand, equal 
parts. I floated it off, and, when set, brushed it 
over with clear cement, then left it to harden. 
It is in the street, and subject to the action of frost 
and carriages, and is as perfect as when first laid.— 
S. A. 
CoaTING COPPER AND BRASS WITH ZINC BY A 
Wer Process.—Bittger gives the following for- 
mula :—Cover, with a concentrated solution of sal 
ammoniac, zinc in grains or powder, placed in a non- 
metallic vessel; warm to ebullition and introduce 
into the mixture the objects of copper or brass which 
it is desired to coat, after having properly cleansed 
them. After a few minutes the objects will be 
covered with a brilliant, firmly adhering deposit of 
zine. The granulated zinc is obtained by pouring 
the molten metal into a warm mortar, and tritu- 
rating vigorously, with an iron pestle, until it solid- 
ifies. 

How To PREVENT WATER FROM FREEZING.— 
Poussingault relates the following experiment, con- 
ducted by him in order to test the condition of water 
when cooled considerably below its normal freezing- 
point, under circumstances where free expansion was 
prevented. For this purpose a strong cylinder of 
steel was filled with water at the temperature of 
maximum density, and a steel plug tightly fitted to 
the opening, thus preventing, by the strength and 
the practically unyielding nature of the confining 
vessel, any expansion of the contained liquid when 
cooled. The sound made by the falling of a metal 
ball, previously placed within the cylinder, gave an 
indication of the condition of its centents. Under 
these circumstances Boussingault found that water 
remains liquid even at a temperature of 18 deg. C. 
(0°4 deg. Fahr.), but freezes instantly as soon as the 
plug, which hermetically sealed the vessel, is re- 
moved and the particles are allowed full freedom to 
expand. 

EAkING’s IMPROVEMENT IN SAws.—The object 
of the present invention is to provide means for 
smoothing the sides of shingle heading or lumber, 
as such articles are sawn. ‘To this end the saw is 
supplied with cutting knives and knife sections. 
The saw teeth are made thinner than the knife 
plates. The cutting sections consist of one or 
more knives which have chisel edges, and there are 
two knives to a section, with the edges reversed, so 
that they cut upon each side of the saw kerf as the 
saw passes through the timber, thus smoothing 
the sides of the articles manufactured. The upper 
points of the cutters are slightly below the points 
of the saw teeth, and the lower points are sup- 
ported by shoulders. The saw teeth are set, or 
swaged, so that their points are a trifle less in 
thickness than the knife plates, thus giving the 
teeth clearance, thereby diminishing the friction. 
The knives and their teeth thus placed will, it is 
claimed, cut a less kerf than any saw now used of 
the same thickness of the knife plates, thereby 
etfecting a material saving in lumber. The number 
of sections depends upon the diameter of the saw. 

Tapioca Paper.—To prepare tapioca paper, 
which is very useful for copying photographs by ar- 
tificial light, 200 grammes of tapioca are soaked for 
two Gays in an equal weight of water; ten litres of 
water are added, and afterwards, for every litre of 
liquid, ten grammes iodide of potassium, thirty 
grammes chloride of potassium, one gramme bro- 
mide of potassium, are dissolved, and the whole 
boiled for ten minutes, allowed to stand for a day, 
and decanted and filtered through fine linen. ‘Ihe 
paper is immersed, twelve or twenty sheets at a 
time—or can be floated upon it—for fiiteen to twenty 
minutes ; it is then hung up to dry in a dark room. 

f it has assumed a dark colour that is of no conse- 
quence, as it disappears in the silver bath. This is 
to be prepared in the proportién of 1:15, and for 
every ounce of nitrate of silver fifty to sixty grains 
of citric aeid in thirty ounces of water. The time of 
exposure varies from ten seconds to twenty-five mi- 
nutes, according to the picture to be copied and the 
actinic force of the light. 

CHEAP PREPARATION OF CHLORINE.—Tessié du 
Motay, whose name is identified with the cheap 
production of oxygen and hydrogen, has invented a 
new process for making chlorine that seems worthy 
of notice. He first prepares chloride of inanganese 





in the usual way, and decomposes this by lieating 
it, in contact with steam and air, in earthen re- ; 
torts, whereby chlorine and hydrochloric acid are ) 
evolved. If oxygen or air is passed over the red- 


this material a mixture of hydrochloric acid gas and 
air or oxygen is passed, chlorine is continuously pro- 
duced and peroxide of manganese regenerated. The 
method appears to possess advantages over the 
mixture of common salt, manganese and sulphuric 
acid, or of manganese and hydrochloric acid, for- 
merly employed, as it is continuous ; and, after the 
first outlay for materials, the chief ranning expense 
would be the fuel, as the hydrochloric acid required 
for decomposition would cost very little. 

LELAND’s GALVANIC BaTrery.—This invention 
has for its object to produce an electric battery 
which will operate continuously without requiring 
attention, as long as it remains provided with the re- 
quisite exciting substances. The invention consists 
in placing within the porous cup, containing the 
platinum element, sulphate of mercury alone or 
mixed with black oxide of manganese, and in sur- 
rounding the cup with water, which is in contact 
with the zinc. This combination, it is claimed, pro- 
duces reliable action, and is very economical, as the 
spent sulphate of mercury falls to the bottom of 
the cup in a shape to be readily reconverted. The 
inventor states that, by connecting the poles of the 
platinum and zine plates, a steady action is main- 
tained until the sulphate of mercury is entirely 
decomposed and falls to the bottom of the cup as 
metallic mercury, ready to be reconverted into 
sulphate of mercury. This ensures are economy. 
This battery will, it is claimed, work for weeks or 
months without attention, except perhaps the filling 
up of evaporated water, and the supply of sulphate 
of mercury. No acid being required, offensive 
fumes are avoided, and much steadier action is in- 
sured. 

Gotp LEAF FoR ILLUMINATION.—For illumina- 
tion on a large scale ordinary gilder’s size can be 
used on stout paper. For fine work, water-mat 
gold size, sold at the colour-shops, is useful, but 
not easy to bring to a smooth surface. Clear gum 
arabic, used as thickly as is convenient for the 
paint-brush, makes a good ground for the gold leaf. 
The ordinary gilding size must be left till it is 
“ tacky,”’ that is, all but dry. With the water-size 
or gum, let them’get quite dry, even by warming at 
the fire, then- breathe on the surface just before lay- 
ing on the leaf. This moistens the surface only, 
which is all that is required. For those who have 
not a gilder’s kit, or who are not skilled in the use 
of the knife, cushion, and tip, the following simple 
plan for using gold leat is both handy and econo- 
mical :—Cut some pieces of thin glazed paper (fo- 
reign wove post is best) to the size of the book of 
gold leaf, and grease one side of each paper ray ona 4 
with a little butter, or other grease; open the 
carefully, and press the greased side of one of the 
papers on each gold leat gently and evenly; the 
gold will adhere to the paper, and may be easily 
handled and cut up with scissors to any shape that 
is convenient. Having seen that the size is pro- 
perly “tacky,” or having breathed on the water- 
size or gum, lay the gold leaf on the work, pressing 
the paper gently on with the fingers. In a few 
minutes take up the paper rather briskly from the 
work, and it should bring away for future use nearly 
all the superfluous gold. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF THE MOON ON THE RaIN- 
FALL.—Mr. W. Pengelly has recently read a con- 
densation of a lengthy paper on “' ‘The Influence of 
the Moon upon the Rainfall.’’ The conclusions he 
based upon the elaborate tables and diagrams he 
submitted were :—No indication of the moon’s in- 
fluence on the rainfall can be detected in the data 
furnished by an isolated lunation, or by even a few 
successive lunations, since the rainfall statistics 
during one lunation differ in most and in all respects 
very widely from those of another. During the 87 
lunations over which his tables and diagrams ex- 
tended the aggregate rainfalls on the different days 
of the moon’s age varied from 12°26in. to 7°07 in., 
and averaged 8°68 in. The number of wet days 
varied from 50 to 35, and averaged 42 days ; and the 
meau wet-day rate of rain varied from ‘315 in. to 
155 in., and averaged *206 in. If the moon had any 
influency on the amount of rainfall, it depends on 
the amount of rain that falls, not on the number 
of days on which it falls; and that, he should say, 
ad theoren, would be the case. Though it may be 
doubted whether the rainfall statistics of a period 
shorter thun that in whieh the moon’s nodes com- 
plete a revlution, or for a solitary locality, would 
justify general inferences, the data under discus- 
sion appear to indicate that in the long run the 
nioun docs somewhat influence the rainfall; that, 
on the average, the dry period of a lunation extends 
from the first day before the full moon to the first 
day before the first quarter, and the wet period 
from the day of the first quarter to the second day 
before the full moon; that the moon’s influence on 
the number of wet days is less marked, and that 
the rainfalls are rather less heavy on the whole 
when the moon has nofth declination, and wher 
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RED, GREEN, AND BLUE FIRE, 

In pyrotechny it often happens that coloured fir 
produce disagreeable fumes or burn too slowly. | 
order to surmount these difficulties a Germy 
chemist, J. R. Braunschweiger, has been makiry 
some experiments, and, as the result of his labours, 
gives the following revipes : 

Red fire, 9 parts nitrate of strontia ; 3 parts shel. 
lac ; 1} parts chlorate of potash. 

Green fire, 9 parts nitrate of baryta; 
shellac; 14 parts chlorate of potash. 

Blue fire, 8 parts ammonium sulphate of copper, 
6 parts chlorate of potash ; 1 part shellac. 

Itis only necessary to reduce the shellac to, 
coarse powler. The nitrate of strontia, baryta, 
and the ammonia salt ought to be intimately incor. 
porated with the shellac before adding the chlorat, 
of potash ; and, as any hard rubbing or percussio, 
of the latter salt in a mortar might occasion an 
explosion, it is better to mix by transferring fron 
one sheet of paper to another, and not attempt to 
rub the mixture at all. By the above mixture th 
suffocating odour of sulphurous acid is avoidei, 
and the fireworks can be let off without incon. 
venience in any large room. ‘To obviate the danger 
of spontaneous combustion, the chlorate of potash 
could bastored in a separate bottle and mixed when 
wanted, in the way described. ~ 

TESTING THE PURITY OF OILS. 

Tue purity of the oil used as a vehicle for colouris 
a matter which those who have had any extendedex. 
perience with paints and paintwork know to be of the 
first importance if good and durable work is desired, 

The purity of fixed oils may be determined ap. 
proximately, and the admixture of cheaper oils de. 
tected, first by observing the peculiar odour of tio 
oil when gently heated by a spirit lamp in a small 
porcelain or platinum capsule. The odour evolved 
will resemble that of the plant or animal from which 
it was obtained. In this way linseed oil, whale oil, 
train oil, or rape oil may be detected, even when used 
to adulterate another oil. The test, however, is not 
always a safe one, for the odour of cold-drawn oil 
may differ from the same oil expressed under the 
influence of heat. Olive oil has a different odour if 
grown at different places. Second, by mixing con- 
centrated sulphuric acid with oil (1 or 2 parts acid 
to 100 oil) the temperature rises and the mixture be- 
comes coloured. If a plate of white glass be placed 
on a sheet of white paper, and 10 or 15 drops of oil 
be placed on the glass, and a small drop of acid 
added, a colour will be produced which varies with 
the oil employed. With rape oil a greenish blue ring 
forms a certain distance from the acid, while towards 
the centre light yellow-brown streaks may be ob- 
served. In train oil from the whale or codfishs 
peculiar motion begins at the centre and extends to 
the outside; a red colour appears and becomes more 
vivid ; in ten or fifteen minutes the margin assumes 
a violet tinge, which in two hours is uniform through- 
out. Olive oil instantly becomes pale yellow and 
afterwards a yellowish green. In linseed oil a beauti- 
ful, dark brownish-red web is formed, gradually 
chonging into brownish black. Tallow oil becomes 

rown. 

It seldom occurs that a better oil is used to adul- 
terate an inferior one. Oil of almonds, olive, and 
codfish oil will, therefore, never be used for adulte- 
rating rape oil, but probably train, or perhaps lin- 
seed oil, and sometimes poppy oil. If we are led, 
therefore, by the odour to infer an adulteration—for 
instance, by train oil, which occurs the most fre- 
quently—it is only necessary to place from 10 to 15 
drops of rape oil, the purity of which is undoubted, 
together with as much train oil and an equal quan- 
tity of the oil whose purity is suspected, and to add 
to each of them a small drop of sulphuric acid. 

m the colour produced an inference may be 
drawn as to the purity of the oil, and by the differ- 
ence of tinges from the vivid red of the train 
oil and the bluish-green of the rape oil the extent 
of the adulteration may be detected. 

The purity of oils may also be tested by referring 
to their densities, which are said not to vary in any 
appreciable manner in the same oil produced in dif- 
ferent years. In Saxony an acrometer or oleometer 
is used; it indicates the specific gravity of oils in 
such @ way that pure rapeseed oil is indicated by 
37 deg. to 38 deg.; hemp oil by 30 deg. to 31. deg., 
&c. There are other tests. That by the capile- 
ameter indicates the quantity of oil which falls from 
a certain sized point under given circumstances. 
When oil of almonds or pure olive oil is shaken in & 
phial its surface remains even; but if mixed with 
oil of Poppies it becomes covered with small air 
bubbles. When olive oil is surrounded with pounded 
ice it becomes completely solidified, which is not the 
case if adulterated with oil of poppies. Olive oil is 
sometimes adulterated with honey, which may be 
detected by shaking the oil with hot water, which 
dissolves the honey, and the oil separates when left 
at zest. The presence of fish oil in vegetable oils 
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THE 
THREE PASSIONS. 


BY THE 


Author of “ Sweet Eglantine,” “ Evander,” §c., §c. 
oe 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


2 Monk: Look round thee. 
7 7 * + 


This is thy latest stage—survey it well. 

Dare thine eye scan that spectred vacancy ? 

Ber.: Ido not mark the things thou tell’st me o’. 
1 Monk: Wretch! if thy fear no spectred inmate 
shapes—— Old Play. 

Tuat the affection which Grace exhibited for Syd- 
hey was pretended and assumed we need scarcely 
say. Her heart had only one passion and one trea- 
sure; her constant wish, thought and idea was to 
obtain possession of Solomon Tulse’s fortune ; for 
ten years past she had thought of nothing else. 

It had been hercare, since she had discovered Syd- 
uey in London through the indefatigable energy of 
her spies, to gain his confidence, and in this effort she 
had admirably succeeded. 

At first she did not think of making him love her, 
though she was well pleased when he lost his heart, 
and she made a point of going to a particular thea- 
tre, and sitting always in the same box, so that he, 
in the pit or the stalls, might gaze upon her. When 
shesaw adoration beaming in his expression she smiled 
to encourage him, and the eyes which had drooped 
deprecatingly the moment he found his fixed stare 
detected lighted up again with pleasurable emotion, 
= ouce more they resumed the feast that fed his 
soul, 

— were two things which she had to accom- 
pus 

One was to get Sydney out of the way of Chick- 
ton at all hazards, and prevent their meeting, for 
such an occurrence would ruin all her plans. 

The second was to rob Chickton or Sydney of the 
order for the payment of the treasure which Solo- 
mon Tulse had sent to India. As yet, she did not 
kuow in whose possession it was; though we have 
explained that Chickton himself held it in trust for 
the time, having obtained it in Calcutta. The 
authorities at the India House had informed her that 
the money could be paid only to the person who pre- 


: Seuted the two orders at once, at the expiration of 


ten years, One order she had, having murdered or 
caused to be murdered the unfortunate Walter Tot- 
tenuam, whose honesty was the cause of his destruc- 
tou; but she fancied that the secretary of the 
company had a private understanding with Chickton, 
aud would not object to pay to his order, provided he 


[CAUGHT IN HER OWN TRAP.] 


| produced the son or the grandson of Solomon Tulse, 
| with incontestible proofs of his right and title to the 
; money. 

- Nor was she mistaken. The plan of the two or- 
ders, to be presented simultaneously, was invented 
by Chickton and the secretary to baffle and disap- 
point her; but Chickton knew that his order, if taken 
to the office by the heir, would ensure prompt pay- 
ment. 

That the proofs of his birth and identity would be 
amongst his papers Grace was equally right in ima- 
gining, and those very documents had been stolen 
from him by the ruffians hired by Ellis, and would 
shortly be in her hands. 

Whether or not she should simply keep him a pri- 
soner in the old house, and have him regularly 
attended to, or whether she should kill him by vio- 
lence or allow him to perish by the slow and painful 
process of starvation, she could not make up her 
mind. 

He was in her power, and must not escape from it, 
that was clear. Iler position if she did not get her 
heart’s treasure would be precarious and wretched 
indeed; for, fully believing that she would at last 
be successful, she had for the past ten years defied 
economy, and lived upon the principal of her hus- 
band’s fortune, which he let her do as she liked 
with, and gratified her every extravagant whim, 
having become weak and childish in her hands. 

It was therefore absolutely necessary that she 
should have mouey in large sums, and that soon, if 
she would avoid the bitter depths ef poverty, which, 
after the luxurious life she had been leading, was 
disagreeable in the extreme to a woman of her tastes 
and inclinations. 

Her husband, Cecil Ives, herself and Ellis were, 
since the death of Dalton, the pilot, the only persons 
involved in the conspiracy and entitled to share in 
the fortune which it was the object of the conspira- 
tors to obtain. 

When she looked at Sydney’s boyish and earnest 
face she felt a sensation of pity for him and thought 
it hard that he shou!d die. 

He would, by her means, lose his fortune, but it 
would not be necessary also, she hoped, that he should 
lose his life. Never having tasted the sweets of 
money and independence, he would not be a great 
loser. His art would supply him with a means of 
continuing—as it had already enabled him thus far 
to gain his livelihood, and, with his talents, he need 
not fear being worsted in his battle with the wide 
world. She passed some time in reflection, and she 
came to the conclusion that she would rather disem- 
barrass herself of Ellis than kill Sydney. Did this 








pity which is akin to love arise from any sentimental 
feeling she began to entertain in return for the youth's 
passionate adoration? It is difficult to conjecture. 
The human heart is always a mystery, but a woman’s 
heart is the most mysterious of all. 

Sydney had finished smoking, and was gazing out 
of the window upon the ever-restless sea, as she 
again sought him. 

No sooner did he hear her footstep than he came 
to her side and kissed her, saying : 

“Thave a right to do this, my darling, for you 
have consented to marry me, and you will soon be 
my bride.” 

“Whom do you love, dearest?” she asked. 

“ You, my darling, my angel,” he replied, fervently. 
“Oh, Grace dearest, I do not think a man ever loved 
as I am now loving you! If you were to tell me to 
precipitate myself over the rocky platform J see in 
front of those windows I should not hesitate to obey 
you. I should not ask myself what your motive 
could be in giving me such a command; it would be 
enough for me that it was your caprice, and that you 
had given it.” 

The platform of which he spoke was a ledge of 
rock, which had been levelled by the hand of man, 
and at the extreme edge of which a parapet or wall 
about three feet high had been erected to prevent 
accidents, for the rock descended there almost per- 
pendicularly to some unequal ground which stretched 
out in rugged blocks aud boulders until the beach, a 
little distance off, was reached. 

“T shall not try your faith so severely as that,” 
she rejoined. 

“ You may thiuk my language extravagant; but I 
am sincere,” he continued. “1 want you to understand 
that I am entirely devoted to you, Since I first saw 
you the sole object of my life has been to gain your 
love, and, having succeeded in a manner exceeding 
my most sanguine expectations, I should be ready to 
die at your bidding, for I should feel that I had not 
lived in vain.” 

The terrible earnestness breathing from his face, 
the enthusiastic tone of his voice, being the products 
of the storm and tempest of his soul, affected Grace 
strangely. 

This was a love, existing in a young, pure, and un- 
tried spirit, of which she had never dreamt in her 
sordid baseness, her indulgence of ambitious long- 
ing, her intrigues, and her earth-grubbing after 
money, the possession of which—gold being her idol 
—she had always thought would bestow the most in- 
tense happiness wiich it is in the power of mortals 
to enjoy here below: of a religion of the soul or of 
the heart she knew absolutely nothing. 
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She bent over him and kissed him—a long, linger- 
ing kiss it was, given in obedience to some impulse 
which she could not resist, and as she removed her 
lips a tear fell upon his face and startled him, 

“You weep, my beautiful one!” he cried, in alarm. 
“Tell me the cause of your grief.” 

“Tt was a tear of joy,” she answered. 

But the anguished expression of her face gave full 
publicity to the falsehood ehe uttered. She turned 
away, so that he might vot see how she suffered, for 
at the last moment he had warmed her marble heart, 
and she suffered dreadfully to think that this young, 
vigorous and loving heart could not be hers. 

In a mysterious manner the ‘youth was bringing 
about and working.out her punishment, and that it 
was crucial any one regarding her at tlat moment 
could not have failed to see. 

“No, no,” he exclaimed, not to be deceived by 
what she said; “ you have a private sorrow, a se- 
eret grief, which you will not permit me to share. I 
have not all your heart, sweet Grace ; you have only 
given me a part of it, while the whole of mine is 
laid before you. Try, darling, to give me all your 
heart.” 

‘he appeal was so pathetic that in the moment of 
her supreme agony, when all the wickedness of her 
past life came up in spectral array, marshalled by 
accusing angels, she felt an inclination to sink at 
this boy’s feet and bow her head, and, confessing all, 
beg his forgiveness, relinquish for ever her claim to 
the treasure, and bid him go free. 

Her evil genius was at hand, however. 

Ellis might have been listening at the deor or 
watching through the window, for at that eritical 
momeut he entered the room, ostensibly to clear 
away the things which remained on the dinner 
table, but in reality to dart a look so full of mean- 
ing, somenacing, and so replete with intelligence, 
that Grace started back and became hard, cold, aud 
callous once more, asbamed of her momentary 
weakness, and hating herself for having given way 
to the promptings of her better genius. 

When they were alone again Syduey was about 
to speak, but Grace interrupted him, saying: 

“We must talk again to-morrow, dear Sydney. 
It is growing dark ; our enemies might be upon us at 
any moment, and it behoves us to take precautions. 
Are you ready to go into your prison?” 

“Oh, yes, if you wish it,” he replied. 

She took her place upon the false flooring and he 
joined her as before, then she touched the spring, and 
they descended together ; lighting a candle for him, 
she wished him good night, promised to come early 
to see him in the morning, and vanished from his 
gaze like a fairy vision. 

She had no sooner come to a level with the floor 
than she was coufronted by Ellis, whose tone was 
insolent and his manner familiar—more so, indeed, 
than we have described it to be beiore. 

The fact was they were associated together ina 
common enterprize, and they were criminally in- 
volved, which, in his opinion, did away with any ne- 
cessity on his part for treating herasa lady. ‘They 
were equals, and, as he had an interest in the success 
of their joint iniquity, he did not intend that any act 
of his should jeopardize the success of the plot. 

“You may say that you are playing a part with 
that young man,” he exclaimed, “ but it strikes wie 
your acting is very much too real to be safe, and if 
you don’t mind he will end by making an impression 
on your heart—if you've got one.” 

** How dare you talk to me like that ?” cried Grace, 
her eyes flashing with indignation. “Leave the 
room instantly. I will not be insulted by a low 
groom, such as you.” 

Ellis seemed inclined for a moment to retort, but, 
deeming it wiser to hold his tongue, he assumed the 
virtue of discretion and replied : 

“I did not mean anything ; only it does seem folly 
to me not to leave the lad in the prison when you 
have got him there. Dead men tell no tales, 
and a 

“T told you we would discuss this matter to-mor- 
row,” she said, imperiously. “Go. See that old 
Madge bas prepared my room, and fasten up every 
entranco to the house, so that no one can get in; turn 
the dog loose in the yard, and exercise the strictest 
Vigilance yourself.” 

Ellis nodded, and, saying “ Trust me, 
apartment. 

It was now so dark that she lighted the candles 
which were in the room, preferring from some ca- 
price to sit in the apartment over Syduey’s head to 
going into that one which might more properly be 
called the drawing-room of the house. 

Perhaps she derived some pleasure from being 
near Sydney, or felt more secure when she knew that 
by touching the spring in the wall she could call bim 
to her assistance in a moment, or sink down to join 
Lim in his prison aud there seek his protection. 

Lhe old house was well qualified to conjure up 
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ghostly terrors in any one’s imagination, and her mind 
at that time was peculiarly ready to receive impres- 
sions of the supernatural. 

In London she was generally with friends, and the 
centre of attraction from her beauty and her wit 
with most in the drawing and the ball room. 

What a sudden and complete ehange there was 
here. No one to speak to now that Sydney had re- 
tired but Ellis, who was insolent amd beneath her 
notice, even if his objectionable familiarity had worn 
off, and she trembled as she saw the shadows’ gather- 
ing round her assuming quaint, fantastic shapes, for 
her conscience accused her of evil thinking and 
wrong doing, and we know that conscience makes 
cowards of us all. 

There were in the room two sorts of candles, the 
nature of which Ellis had been particular to explain 
to her. Some were white, and of the usual harmless 
kind sold as composites, while the others were yellow, 
and had been prepared by Mike Gradder, being of the 
same nature as tlrose which he had lighted in Amine's 
chamber shortly before the abduction, which had been 
managed so skilfully, but resulted so unfavourably 
for them and so well for the unconscious somnambu- 
list. 


“Mind which you light,” Ellis had said, in his 
blunt way. “The yellow ones contain a powerful 
soporific. I brought them thinking they might be 
useful. One never knows. Only be careful, that’s all.” 

When the candles were lit Grace drew the cur- 
tains over the windows, whieh joined in the mi/idle 
and opened down to the bottom in the Venetian 
style, shrinking back from the black, funereal aspect 
of the night, which was very dark, the moon not 
having yet risen. 

She was tryiug to calm the agitation of her mind 
by reading a book; she had brought it with her from 
town, and had been interested in it, tué in the work- 
ings of her imagination she could not keep her atten- 
tion fixed. 

Ghosts seemed to flit about the room, and mocking 
spirits gibed at her, as if they would re h her 
with the wrong she intended Sydaey,; warn her 
to.turn from her wickedness, or dread the coming of 
the day of wrath. 

Grace put down her book, and was about to ring 
the bell for Ellis, finding it intolerable to be alone 
in that old and desolate country house, when the door 
opened suddenly, and Ellis himself rushed in. 

He was pale, his eyes were haggard, and he walked 
with unsteady steps. 

“Oh!” he cried, “let me get out of this. I cannot 
bear it.” 

“ What on earth is the matter ?”” demanded Grace, 
becoming pale iu her turn. 

“The house is haunted !” 

“ Haunted !” repeated Grace, with a.contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders. “ By whom?” 

“By a ghost.” 

Stepping up to him, Grace seized him energetically 
by the arm and said: 

“What do you mean? I do not believe in ghosts, 
What is it that you have seen? Speak, man!” 

“If you see the form of a man you kuow to be 
dead, go close to him, and can swear to his resem- 
blance, it must be his spirit, and a spirit is a ghost,” 
replied Ellis, his teeth chattering as he spoke. 

‘Have your silly fears conjured up the ghost of 
your old master, Sulomou Tulse?” she asked. 

“No, indeed! Worse than that. I never did him 
any harm, and he has no right to haunt me.” 

“Who is it, then?” 

“The spectre of Walter Tottenham.” 

Grace uttered acry. Of a truth this name had 
peculiar terrors for her, and drops of perspiration 
gathered on her forehead. 

** You must be mistaken. Have you been drinking, 
Ellis?”’ asked Grace. 

“ Not more than usual. Certainly nothing to affect 
me in that way. I tell you I saw Totteulam—saw 
him as plainly asI now see you. I was close to him 
and could not be mistaken,” he replied, 

Grace's pallor deepened, aud she trembled visibly, 
though she was a stroug-miuded woman, and ¢had 
never given way to superstition or allowed it;to have 
any domination over her. 

Nevertheless the name of Tottenham, and the idea 
of his returning to haunt her from the watery grave 


in which with her connivance he bad been pluuged | 


caused her to experience a violent emotion. 

‘This feeling of terror and nervous exhaustion did 
not last long. It was like a flash of lightning, and 
had not her mind been predisposed to receive such 
an impression she would not have listened to it at all. 

Recovering lh rself by one of those violent efforts 
she had been obliged so often in her life to make, 
her face became calm, a smile reappeared upon her 
lips, and her unruffled demeanour presented a strange 
contrast to the shivering form and haggard look of 
the ignorant and brutal Ellis, 

“Imitate me,” she said. 
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fright has passed away I am myself again, and can 
look the matter in the face. I was thinking of ghosts, 
and all sorts of dismal fancies had taken possession 
of my mind as you came in, or your absurd recita) 
would not have produced any trace of fear on my 
face. Still it is not well to laugh altogether at such 
fancies as those you have indulged in; they may 
have some foundation. Sit down, and if you have 
any spirit eccessible drink some.” 

He drew a flask from his pocket and placed it to 
his lips, taking a deep draught, and leaving an 
odour of rum in the air when he replaced it. 

“Now whom have you seen ?” she demanded. 

“Walter Tottenham,” he answered, with a moro 
courageous. air. 

“Impossible, my good fellow!” she exclaimed. 
“The dead do not come back; all the evidence of 
modern times points in a contrary direction. You 
are acouutry fellow, whose ten years in town have not 
eradicated his mind the prejudices of his youth, 
and you woal@ be frightened by the hooting of an 
owlin a barn. Inthe wind at night you hear mys- 
terious voices, and the sobs of a banshee are to be 
found by you im the noise made by the sea in break- 
ing upon the rocks.” 

“| repeat, ma’am,” said Ellis, in a more respectful 
voice, “that I saw him.” 

“ Where? Let us get at your facts, then closely 
examine them. It will not do to run away like 
frightemed ciildren, and abandon our enterprize at 
the first suspieion of alarm.” 

~ You know that a passage leads by the right of 
this room to the platform in front. Very well, I saw 
him in the passage.” 

“ This becomes serious. Your ghost was actually 
in the house. Were you without a light?” 

“No,” answered Ellis; “I hada candle, which f 
dropped in my haste, and I distinctly saw the map 
about tem paces in front of me.” 

“So far so good,” suid Grace. “You have seen 
something or somebody. Iam more inclined to be- 
lieve im the flesh-end-blood theory than iu that of the 
spirituel. Now we must ascertain who and what the 
apparition was. Which way did it go?” 

“Straight before me. 1 saw him push open the 
door which opens on to the platform, then he dis- 
appeared ; at least, I saw nothing more of him, for I 
was so terrified that—that 4 

He was unable to say any more, for his vivid recol- 
lection of what he had seen made his teeth chatter as 
before. 

“ Had you been round the house as I told you and 
seenall safe? Come, come, bea man! Are you not 
ashamed to exhibit such cowardice ?” 

Ellis made an effort, and replied : 

“Thad been round, and all the gates and doors 
are double locked. Only Madge and the dog are in 
the yard. Madge has gone to bed over thie stables, 
and the dog is iu his kennel.” 

“ Very well. Come with me,’ 
determiued air. 

‘With you—where ?” cried Ellis, trembling again. 
with a fresh terror. ‘“ Would you face the phantom ? 
Let it stop till to-morrow, and ip the daylight I will 
go with you.” 

“ Do you see a small square box on that table?” 
Grave continued. “Give it to me; it is my husband’s, 
and contains his pistols. I did not think it advisable 
te travel without it. Open it,” she added as he 
obeyed her commands. 

he case contained two pistols, both loaded and 
capped. Qne she took herseli, the other she gave to 
Bilis. 

“* Now you have nothing to be afrail of,” she said, 
“for 1am sure you never heard of the ghost who 
carried firearms.” 

She courageously took up one of the candles: which 
burned on the table, and held it up in her left hand, 
the right steadily grasping the dangerous weapon 
with which she had armed herself, meaning to de 
such execution with it as should lay in her power 
should the opportuuity offer. 

Ellis followed her, coweriug and crouching like 
cur-dog that has been lately whipped. 

The passage which led two the platform was de- 
serted, and the door at the end of it closed. 

“ How is this? Did you do this or does your ghost 
shut doors in the fashion of mortals?” she asked. 

“I don’t know: I didnot shutit. I suppose he 
went throngh it,” replied Lilis, stupidly. 

Grace laughed scornfully, aud, placing her eandle 
on a bracket, for fear the wind should extinguish it, 
threw the deor open, aud boldly stepped upon the 
platform. 





said Grace, with » 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent—no more. Othello. 
Extis did not follow her—fear paralyzed his limbs, 
and he was incapable of taking a step farther, so that 


“Now that the first | Grace advanced by herself and looked around her. 
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The moon had just risen, and a few stars spangled 
the surface of the heavens. which was now and then 
flecked by dark clouds, whiel threatened rain. The 
wind moaned under the eaves, and added to the sad- 
ness of the scene. 

At the foot of the rocks the sea beat restlessly, and 
sent up a hollow, caverneus sonud, but Grace, un- 
daunted, peered into the night. 

Suddenly she started. 

Her throat, becaiue dry, her eyes almost started from 
her head, and she grasped her pistel more firmly. 

A shadow rose up before her. 

It made a step iv advance, and she, nnable to: con- 
trol herself any louger, uttered a cry, almost repeut- 
ing her hardihood. 

Before her was a man. 

He wore the jacket aud the hat ofa sailor, aud his 
appearance generally spoke of the sea. He was about 
the same heightas ‘lottenlauy had been, but, his face 
being turned away, she was unable to positively iden- 
tify him. 

One thing was certain, and that was Fllis had not 
been deceived by supernatural fears. He had seen a 
man in the passage, for the same man appeared to 
Grace on the platform. 

In her turn, Grace was seized with terror, and 
when she cried out the man walked more quickly. 
She could not believe that Tottenham had emerged 
irom the tomb, but the apparition ef oue resembling 
him was startling in the extreme, 

The man did uot approach her. It seemed to be 
his wish to avoid her if possible, and he made for the 
parapet which skirted the steep rock. 

Grace presented the pistol, and exclaimgd: 

* Whoever you are, stop, or I will fire!” 

The man did not appear to have heard her, for he 
paid no attention whatever to what she said. 

Pulling the trigger, Grace fired, after well covering 
the object at which she aimed, ' 

There was a flash of light, a report, and that was 
all. 

At this moment a cloud which had obscured the 
surface of the moon passed away, and by the acces- 
sion of light she had a more distinct view of the 
man than she had yet obtained. The resemblance 
to Tottenham was more striking than ever, but, 
whetier he was man or ghost, he paid no attention 
to the shot, continued his way tranquilly, and finally 
disappeared over the parapet as soon as he had reached 
it 


“ Heaven help him if he isa man ; he must be dashed 


to pieces !” muttered Grace, whose agitation was so 


excessive that she let the pistol fall from her band. 

* Ellis, come here! Ellis, Ellis! where are you?” 
she went cn, after a momentary pause. . 

But Ellis made no reply. 

Ketracing her steps, she once more entered the pas- 
sage, aud found Ellis cliuging to the door to save him- 
self from falling. 

Suatching out of his hand the pistol that she had 
given him, she exclainred : 

“Follow me!—idiot that you are!” 

“Have you seen him?” he asked, 

“Yes,” she rejoined, laconically, 

“Ts it Tottenham ?” 

“TI don’t know,” Grace said. 

Armed with the second pistol she again went on 
the platform, displayitg a courage which should bave 
shamed the cowardly man who still lingered in the 
passage, his teeth chattering with fear, and his limbs 
shaking as if he had the palsy. 

When she said“ I don’t kuow” his courage began 
to revive, for, though wanting in Liavery, he lad less 
fear of a mua tian of a ghost. 

Wishing to regai: the reputation he had Jost, and to 
put himself upon a beter footing in her eyes, he ven- 
tured timidly forth and followed her, keeping within 
4 reasonable distance of the dour, from which he 
would not go tov far, so as to be able to beat a re- 
Weat on the first alarm, 

When Grace came to the place where she had fired 
slie said: 

“This ig it.” 

“Is it here that you saw him ?” queried Bilis. 

“Yes.” And, continuing her way to.the wall, 
Bhe added, “ Itis here that L lost siglt of him. There 
Is uo way of escape except through taeidoor, unless 
he fell over the rocks. Whither can higthave gone 2?” 
Theresyas more of rage in her tone than-of fear, 
“ Where do ghosts go?” asked Ellis, 

“T have told you that L do not. believe in ghosts,” 
she answered, “It was a man, and, if we cannot find 
him, we ouzht to discover iris trages. I have shot at 
a mark too often to miss my aim when I have such 
an ol ji ct as a human being before me, I suppose we 
have lanterns in‘the house.. Go and fetehone.” 

Pa besan Ellis, his old fear breaking out again. 

‘10 atoace! I never saw such. ® coward as you 
are," interrupted Grace, who was losing all patienee 
With him. 


He could not bear to be spoken to in this way by 





a woman, so, taking the candle, he went in search of | 
a lantern. 

While he was gone she reflected. 

“Tt was like Tottenham,” she said to herself, “ but 
all sailors, in their dress, are more or less alike. Tot- 
tenham is dead, therefore it could not have been him, 
because Iam satisfied the dead do not come back. 
What is more likely is that some one has introduced 
himself secretly into the house as a spy upon my ac- 
tions. Who can it be?” 

Her heart began to beat as she asked herself this 
question, for Chickton came into her mind, and to 
think of him was to imbibe more fear than an army of 
ghosts could inspire her with, 

Ellis reappeared with a lantern, and they searched 
the platform, which was deserted, except by them- 
selves. He held the light low down, so that it was 
reflected upon the stones, and Grace, bending, looked 
carefully at every yard she traversed. 

“ Here it is,” she cried, pouting toa drop of blood. 
“That settles the question of his humanity. Ghosts 
have no blood, and I have wounded this fellow, who- 
ever he is. ‘Tottenham is dead, so he has not been 
here,” 

All Ellis’s terror disappeared at this discovery. 

“There is no doubt about its being a man you hit,” 
he said; “ but who and what is he ?”” 

“T don’t know, though I mean to find out,” rejoined 
Grace, with an air of determination. 

Taking the lantern from him, shlie continued her 
search, and a little farther on she found another drop 
of blood, and near that another and another. 

* Perhaps we shall see him lying dead or wounded,” 
said Ellis, who drew a murderous-looking knife from 
his pocket and followed her, holding himself on the 
defensive. 

Though Grace searched the platform minutely, and 
explored its nooks and corners, she could not find any 

ce of the man she had shot at. 
a It is very odd,” she said. “Can he have got into 
the house in some mysterious manner without my 
knowing it? Scarcely possible. Ho can’t be far off. 
Go and fetch the dog.” 

“The dog! What for?” demanded Elis. 

“ Because he will follow the sceut.” 

Ellis did not stay to make auy farther remark. He 
saw the force of her suggestion, and went to the yard 
where Pluto was tied up, bringing him back with 
him to the platform. ‘lhe old creature was docile 
enongh until he saw Grace, when he bared his gums 
and showed his teeth. 

“The beast does not remember me,” Grace ob- 
served, 

“Perhaps he remembers you too well,” answered 
Ellis, who however kicked the dog to make him more 
civil. 

* Yes,” she exclaimed, “he has a memory, and he 
is asking me what I did with his master,” 

“Find him! bi! good dog! Find him, find him!” 
cried Ellis. 

Piuto put his nose-to the ground and followed Ellis, 
stopping at the first drop ef blood. This was enough 
for the sagacious animal, who now knew what was 


required of him, and began to hunt like a blood. | 


heund, 

“Find him! find him!” continued Ellis, clapping 
his hands, and making peculiar sounds to stimulate 
the dog, who went straight to the parapet, aud, rais- 
ing himself on his hind legs, began to bark loudly. 


In a few minutes they were together again in the 
room over Sydney’s head. 

Ellis was in high spirits, almost joyous, and a few 
glasses of wine completed his exhilaration. 

“T can’t make out how I conld have been so stupid 
as to believe in ghosts,” he observed. ‘“ This old 
house has something to do with it I think. If I had 
my way,I would burn down such old-world places.” 

“It is my opinion,” said Grace, “that the man 
whom [ shot at was some thief. If there were any 
pretty servants here, [ should have put Lim down as 
a lover. With no one but Madge in the house that 
theory is inadmissible. No doubt the Deal people 
talk of Solomon Tulse, and tell wild stories of his 
buried wealth. Some sailor, with as little sense as 
honesty, thinking the house deserted, has come here 
to explore, and see if he cannot discover the treasure, 
which exists, but not here as the vulgar mind sup- 
poses.”’ 

“It’s a mysterious affair altogether. I cannot 
make it clear how he got the rope fixed where it, is. 
Do you think Chickton might ° 

“That idea has occurred to me,” exclaimed Grace, 
hastily, showing that she had weighed probabilities 
and taken every eventuality into consideration, * but 
I am not inclined to place much faith in it. Chickton 
has scarcely had time to follow us,” 

“ Tlow can he tell where we are ?” 

“Easily enough. You have related to me what 
you were told by one of your ruffians, and if it is 
true that Amine is a somnambulist and susceptible of 
the influence of a mesmerist, the rest is easy.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Ellis, in a broad, hearty man- 
ner. “ You ridiculed me for believing in ghosts, and 
yet you place reliance on mesmerism.” 

“Tmplicit reliance. ‘There is the difference be- 
tween us. You pin your faith on spirits. [ ama 
disciple of Mesmer, a 1d, if the girl is really of a mag- 
netic disposition, she will enable her frieuds to follow 
us.” 
“ Tmpossible !” 
dulous. 

“ Not at all. My only hope is that your people 
have succeeted in carrying her off. If not, she will 
have informed Chickton of Syduey’s identity with 
the grandson of Solomon Tulse, as well as the place 
in which he is now hidden.” 

“We shall know all when the post comes in to- 
morrow moruivg, for I gave Mike Gradder this ad- 
dress and told him to write full particulars.” 

“To morrow we must decide upon a plan of ac- 
tion.” 

“Why not to-night?” said Ellis, who was made 
bold and loquacious by the wine, a fine old Maileira, 
afew dozens of which had been left in the cellars 
after T'ulse’s. death. 

“T require time to deliberate,” answered Graee. 

“T should recommend putting the young man out of 
his trouble at once, then we could return to London. 
For my part I don’t like these old haunted houses.” 

“You are capable of any act of brutal folly. I do 
not care about committing useless crime,’’ Grace an- 
swered, with some asperity. “Leave the matter 
until to-morrow, when you shall know what decision 
| | have come to.” 

Ellis was obliged to be content with this answer, as 
Grace rose, and, taking a candle, wished him good 
night and retired to rest. Ue remained until all the 
wine was gone, and, having taken too much, rolled 


ejaculated Ellis, who was incre- 





* He’s on the wroug scent,” exclaimed Ellis. 

“ Why ?” demanded Grace, 

* Because the rocks just here are so steep. that a 
man would be killed if he attempted to descend by 
them. ‘There would be no hope for him, Hark 
back, lad! Find lim, Pluto!” 

The dog did not move, and Grace, coming up with 


the lantern, allowed its light to fall upon the wall, | 


which revealed a bar of iron firmly thrust between 
the interstices of the stonework. To this was at- 
tached a cord, carefully knotted at intervals, 80 as to 
form a support for a man's hands, and the end of this 
rope hung down into the abyss, 

“ That is how the man escaped,” said Grace. 

They both looked over the parapet, and tried to 
penetrate the mysterious depths which, plunged in 
shadow, defied their eager scrutiny. 

* Well,” she continued, “ what do youthiuk now ?” 

“Hoe is badly wounded, perhaps dead. Oh, yes, 
this is how he went,” rejoined Ellis, drawing up a 
fev yards of rope, and finding it stained witli blood 
in patches, “If he reached the bottom, which he 
might have strength enougt to do, he would have to 
swim, fer the tide is up, and it is too deep to wade 
over the rocks tothe shore. ‘I'he sea is rough to- 
night too, and I would not give muelr for his life.” 








under the table, where he went to sleep and snored 
| loudly till morning. 

The day broke heavy and lowering. The wind 
| blew in fitful gusts, and towards six o'clock rain 
| fell, completing the desolation of the landscape. 

Ellis prepared the breakfast, which consisted of 
| coffee and eggs, and descended into the subterranean 
chamber with a supply for Sydney, telling him that 
Grace was not at all well and would probably not 
be able to see him that day, though she would cer- 
tainly do so in the evening, and he promised him 
some dinner at two o'clock. 

Sydney was perfectly satisfied, sent several; kind 
and loving messages to the mistress of his heart, and 
Ellis left him. 

“Well,” said Grace, who entered the room as 
Ellis emerged from the pit. 

” He is as contented as possible. It is my opinion 
he likes it. IL told him the message you gave ine. It 
would be a pity even to let him out.” 

Grace was about to make some angry remark when 
old Madge hobbled into the room with a letter which 
the postman had just left. 

Lilis opened it at once. It was from Mike Grad- 
der, and detailed the events of the preceding night. 
The girl was now so well guarded, he added, that he 





“Leave the ropeas it is. He will'uot return to- 
night. I haves reason for not cutting the rope,” | 
said Grace. “Tale the dog back to his kennel, and 
join mein-the sitting-room. Bring ww bottle of wine { 
with you and some glasses. I am faint, and the 
nightair has made me cyld.” 


was afraid he should not be able to get her again 
into his power. He waited fresh instructions. ‘The 
stolen papers were safe. 

“This makes our position still more serious,” 
Grace remharked when Ellis had finished reading the 
letter. “What I dreaded has come to pass. Mes- 
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merism will now open the mystery in which we have 
clouded ourselves.” 

“J cannot believe it,” answered Ellis, still sceptical. 

“But I tell you it will be so,” Grace went on, in a 
tone of authority, “and I shall feel obliged by your 
not contradicting me. Chickton will find out every- 
thing, and he will be here. We are lost if he finds 
us.” 
“T don't see that. The prison we have placed the 
young fellow in is secure enough. I will defy an 
army of Chicktons to discover it, and it is very 
hard if a lady of property cannot visit her country 
house for a day or two without exciting the suspi- 
cions of the vulgar and impertinent.” 

“It's very little property I have now,” remarked 
Grace, with a sigh. 

“Your husband is rich,’”’ Ellis said. 

“ He was, but we have kept up a good position, todo 
which we have been obliged to live upon the prin- 
cipal, which is nearly all gone.” 

“All the more reason why no mistake should be 
made over the business we have in hand,” exclaimed 
Ellis, with a cunning look. “ I want money, so do you. 
Lhave worked hard during the last teu years for you, 
making inquiries here, there, and everywhere, and, 
if any labourer was ever worthy of his hire, it is I. 
You would not have traced the passenger saved from 
the wreck to Southampton, and from that port fol- 
lowed Syduey to London, until I found him at the 
hotel in Arundel Street. I tell you frankly that I 
took to this little affair of ours to make me indepen- 
dent, and enable me to give up business and live like 
a gentleman for the remainder of my life. Therefore 
I cannot permit you, for my own sake, to be guilty 
of any act of folly.” 

“Do you want to dye your hands in this young 
man’s blood?” 

“Yes. I do not shrink from the responsibility. 
We have gone too far to hang back at one more 
murder,” replied Ellis, speaking with cool atrocity. 
“What is he to you? You did not make any objec- 
tion when Dalton proposed to kill Tottenham.” 

“Can we not send him abroad ? I know a chemist 
in London who has studied vegetable poisons, and 
will prepare a draught which will affect his brain and 
make him idiotic for months. We can send him out 
to Calcutta, where he may take his chance.” 

“ There is too much risk about that. Who knows 
that the man we saw last night was not Chickton ?” 

“Certainly, we cannot be sure, yet I do not think 
it was he, and I am, as I said before, opposed to use- 
less crimes.” 

“ Dead men tell no tales,” said Ellis, with dogged 
obstinacy, reverting to his original proposition. 

“There is no hurry. Let the matter rest till to- 
morrow,” exclaimed Grace, with evident uneasiness. 
“No one can discover the boy "—she called him the 
boy—“ in bis prison, and I want to see what to-night 
will bring forth, I left the cord in its position for a 
purpose. If the man return, I shall kill him.” 

“Very well, have it your own way,” growled Ellis, 
“T can remember many historical instances of fine 
enterprizes being spoilt by the whims of women. 
Whenever any mistake is made a woman is sure to 
be at the bottom of the blunder.” 

The day passed slowly, 

Grace was wrapped in thought, and sat by herself 
on the sofa, too much preoccupied to read. She was 
trying to think how she might save Sydney from 
Ellis, who had evidently made up his mind that he 
should die. 

“J never had any one, or any thing to love me so 
before,” she murmured, 

This young man’s fresh and vigorous affection was 
to her a prize of inestimable value, but she was like 
the Jewish leader who gazed upon the promised 
land which he might not enter. Such pure and 
disinterested affection was not for her. 

When it grew dark Ellis prepared some tea for 
her to take to the captive. 

“I am going upstairs to smoke a pipe. If I hear 
the least sound I will call you; may 1 rely upon you 
to do the same for me ?” he said. 

Grace promised compliance, and Ellis, having 
sought an apartment he had devoted to his own use, 
soon fell into a deep slumber, which lasted longer 
than he could have wished, as it was superinduced by 
his excesses of the night before. 

Sydney was transported with joy at behoiding 
Grace ouce more. He knew nothing of what had 
tuken place ; the report of the pistol and the conversa- 
tion which had been held by his captors were as 
nething to him. 

_ “Ob, my well-beloved!” ho exclaimed as she 
Joined Lim in the cavern. “It seems an age since I 
saw you last,” 

“] have been unwell. You must pardon me,” she 
auswered ; ‘the fatigue of my journey prostrated me, 
aud I had some business to transact with my servant, 


who to-day has been to the country church of which 
1 told you.” 





“He has made arrangements for our marriage?” 
asked Sydney, eagerly. 

“TI do not know yet; he has pot returned. 
Though I should think he has met with no diffi- 
culty.” 

“ Your father—has he followed you?” 

“T have seen nothing of him, nor have my letters 
brought me any intelligence respecting his move- 
ments—still it is advisable for you to be seen as little 
as possible. See, I have made you some tea with 
my own hands. Will you refuse to take it from me ? 
I am a lady, but I do not object to be your servaut.” 

She spoke those words with oue of her wiuning 
and ravishing smiles, which made his heart leap 
with delig!t; while she poured out the tea she slipped 
a little white powder into the cup which would have 
the effect of sending him to sleep for twenty-four 
hours, as it was a powerful soporific. 

She thought that it would be best for him not to 
know how the time went, and she did not want to 
have the trouble of coming to see him, and playing 
a hypocritical part for which she had no liking. 

lt made her sad to think that this love he was so 
anxious to lavish upon her could never be hers. 

Inashort time his eyelids drooped, and she ex- 
claimed : 

“ You are dying of sleep, darling ; rest your head 
on my lap.” ‘ 

He did so, looking up lovingly into her face with 
a frank confidence which made her cheeks burn with 
shame at her vile treachery. 

She smoothed back his hair from his forehead with 
her soft and pretty hands, until he was unconscious 
of the tender pressure. 

Then she took him up in her arms and laid him on 
his couch, after which she ascended to the upper 
chamber and stood near the window, watching the 
night, which was stormy, though the rain had ceased 
failing. The sea was tumultuous aud beat with aj 
loud-sounding noise on the rocks. 

Of Ellis she saw nothing. 

Forgetful of the danger which probably menaced 
her, she traversed the passage and emerged upon the 
platform. 

“ My pistol,” she murmured, “I have forgotten 
it ” 


She was returning to the sitting-room to get the 
firearm when a dark form sprang from a corner in 
which it had been hiding. 

One bound brought a man to her side. 

He seized her by the throat with little compunc- 
tion, and she saw by the faint light which prevailed 
that he hada dagger in his hand. 

“Utter the least sound,” he said, between his 
clenched teeth, “and you die!” 

Again she looked. 

This time her heart sank within her. 

“Chickton,” she tried to say, but the word died 
away in her throat, which he still tightly clenched. 

She was in the power of her enemy. 

(To be continued.) 











DEATH OF A FRENCH VETERAN.—The French pa- 
pers announce the death of an old offiver named Henet, 
at the age of niuety-seven. He was called into ser- 
vice in the year 1793, and went through all the cam- 
paigns of the North. He fought in Egypt under 
Bonaparte and Kleber, at the Pyramids, Cairo, Jaffa, 
and Saint Jean d’Acre. He was present at the batile 
of Austerlitz, and afterwards in those of Wagram, 
Lutzen, Bautzen, Leipsic, and the defence of May- 
ence in 1814. He had risen to the grade of captain, 
but after the fall of the Emperor he retired to his na- 
tive village, where he enjoyed universal respect and 
esteem. 

CiGAns.—The question of how old a cigar should 
be before being smoked is often a disputed one. Cu- 
bans like a green cigar. ‘The workmen, who ought 
to know, smoke their cigars as they make them. If 
you go to a certain well-known cigar store in New 
York, already quite celebrated for its Cuban cigars 
made in the city, and buy a cigar there, before hand- 
ing it to you the very courteous Cuban will, with 
great deliberation, first apply the cigar to his ear. 
You ask, “* What is that for?” “ To see, or rather 
hear, how dry it is. If too dry, it will snap very 
short. I can hear it. A green cigar is soft and 
makes no noise.” “How old otght a cigar to be?” 
“ In two or three weeks iu this climate a cigar is dry 
enough ; longer than that does not improve it.” 

Warwick CastLe.—An influential committee 
has been formed to promote the restoration of War- 
wick Castle, and in their address they say :—“ War- 
wick Castle, with its art treasures, has been open to 
the public, with a noble generosity, for several 
generations, and is in itself an epitome of English 
history. ‘Lhe restoration of the building will entail 
a necessary outlay beyond the reach of most private 
fortunes. We therefore propose that a national 


assisting Lord Warwick in rebuilding that portion 
now ruined by fire.” The immediate reply is the 
following as the list of signatures, the first six of 
which are those of Lord Leigh, the Marquis of Hert. 
ford, the Earl of Denbigh, the Earl of Clarendon, and 
the two hon. members for North Warwickshire, 
The following subscriptions, it is stated, have already 
been promised :—Lord Leigh, 5001. ; Earl Summers, 
5001. ; Sir Hugh Williams, 500/.; Marquis of West- 
minster, 100/.; Sir William Tite, M.P., 100/.; Mr, 
George Repton, 100/.; Sir Coutts Lindsay, 100). ; 
Mr. J. Broadhurst, 1001.; Mr. H. C. Wise, M.P., 
1002; Earl Beauchamp, £2/. 10s.; Earl of Ducie, 
50l.; the Rev. C. W. Holbeach, 50/.; Mr. John 
Tibbets, Mayor of Warwick, 251.; Mr. J, Murray, 
Albemarle Street, 211. 








THE FRENCH CROWN JEWELS. 

Tue French Government has no intention of sell- 
ing the Crown jewels, a vote of the Assembly having 
reserved those which have,an artistic or historical 
value, and the sale of those which have an intrinsic 
value would produce an insignificant amount. 

Inventories of the Crown jewels have been made 
on various occasions. In 1774 the diamonds were 
7,482 in number, but in 1776 Louis XVI. sold 1,471 
for the enormous sum at that epoch of 75,0501. In 
1791 a delegation from the National Assembly again 
counted them, and found that they numbered 9,547, 
This increase of 3,536 had been made by the king on 
various occasions during the last fifteen years of his 
reign. : 

The pridé{pal diamond in the French Crown jewels 
is the famous Regent. It was found in the mines of 
Golconda at the commencement of the last century, 
and was sold tothe Governor of Madras by the agents 

f the Mogul for 500,000 francs, It then passed into 
he hands of Law, the notorious schemer, who sold it 
to the Regent of France for 2,500,000 francs, and 
from whom it received its name. In 1792, during 
the revolutionary disturbances, the Crown jewels 
were pillaged, but the Regent was transmitted to 
Dumouriez, and by him deposited with the Prussians, 
who returned it in 1810. ‘This story of the Prussians 
returning anything which fell into their hands seems 
so utterly incredible that many persons disbelieve it. 
However, the Regent was by some means or other 
returned to its proper owner. In 1815 the Regent 
accompanied Louis XVIII, in his flight to Gand 
during the Hundred Days. In 1855, at the opening 
of the Exposition, the Empress Eugénie had it 
mounted, and wore it, but the weight of the diadem 
was so great that it caused Her Majesty to have a 
violent headache, and the Regent was consequently 
taken out and placed in its old position, Its weight 
is‘137 carats, or 558 grains. In addition to the dia- 
monds, the Crown jewels include 507 pearls, 230 
rubies, 150 emeralds, and a great quantity of 
sapphires, topazes, amethysts, and other precious 
stones. 

Opals are considered unfortunate stones, so far as 
the rulers of France are concerned. Two French mo- 
narchs, Henry III. and Henry IV., wore opals whea 
they were assassinated, but this stone wasa favourite 
with Napoleon III, 

The last time an inventory of the Crown jewels 
was made was in 1832. 

We conclude this gossip by relating a curious anec- 
dote of Louis XV. This dissolute monarch was one 
day sipping coffee in the boudvir of his favourite, Ma- 
dame du Barry, when he was greatly alarmed by her 
screaming. The king dropped his cup and rushed 
to her side, whilst madame pointed to the queue of 
his wig, on which the monarch perceived a flea. From 
that time the king invariably wore a diamond on the 
identical spot upon which the insect had alighted 
with childlike simplicity as to the impropriety of the 
act. 








WiLtow Woop.—It may be asked to what use is 
willow timber put when grown, and where would & 
market be found for it. There is no wood in greater 
demand than sound willow ; it is light, smooth, soft, 
tough, will take a good polish, and does not easily 
burn. It willtbear more pounding and hard knocks 
without splinter or injury than any known wood, 
and hence it is used for cricket-bats, and, whenever 
it can be obtained, for the floats of paddle steamers, 
* strouds ” of water- wheels, brake-blocks for luggsg® 
and coal trucks, the sides and bottums of carts aud 
barrows, where wear and tear are greatest. ‘I'o the 
wood-turner it is almost invaluable, and were it 
grown as timber, and obtainable, it would be used 
for very many purposes to which foreign timber 18 
now applied, and that, too, with considerable advan- 
tage both to producer and consumer. 

Tne Emperor of Brazil has been travelling about 
the Continent under the title of Duke d’Alcantara- 
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family, the members of which are very indignant at 
tle assumption of the title, without having obtained 
from them the necessary permission. 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 


> 
a> 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Le bolde, Be bolde, and everywhere Be bolde. 
Spenser. 

Grorrrey LyNnpITH’s face was an index of his 
character—dark, stern, resolute. While he had sat 
at the head of his table, smiling upon his guests, and 
eating and drinking mechanic “'y, his ready brain 
had been at work. Plotting was work that subtle 
brain was well used to, and his mind, prompt in 
thought, quick in action, grappled at once with his 
danger. 

As Sir Vane Charteris had said, the coming of this 
man in all likelihood meant ruin—ruin for him, 
Geoffrey Lyndith, Esquire, of Lyndith Grange and 
Park Lane. He had thought the man dead for cer- 
tain. He had driven him out of the country over 
two years ago, and the ship in which he had sailed 
had been burned in mid-ocean, and no soul left to 
return, and Robert Lisle was here on Olivia’s wed- 
ding-day. Was his evil genius at work to baulk him, 
he wondered ? He had got Robert Lisle in his power 
two year's ago by a cowardly and infamous plot; that 
power he still held over him, but who knew? His 
part in it might come to light after all, and what 
horrible shame and ruin that would involve. And at 
the first sound of his voice, at the first sight of his 
face his niece would fly to his arms, to cling to him 
through misery and death, if need were. He was 
poor, and his niece was rich; her money would aid 
lis enemy. Ready money was the one great want of 
Geoffrey Lyndith’s life, and on the day he compelled 
his niece to marry him Sir Vane Charteris had pro- 
mised him a cheque for ten thousand pounds. 
Everything had gone on so well; he had been ina 
glow of triumphant exultation for a few weeks past, 
and now—and now! 

His eyes glowed with a red, evil fire as he de- 
scended the staircase, his teeth set behind his black 
beard. He could confront moral or physical danger 
with the brute courage of a tiger. 

“A mun always gains, be his case strong or 
weak,” he was accustomed to say, “by facing the 
worst boldly ; weakness and vacillation always fail, 
as they deserve to do.” 

It was his theory, and he acted upon it in every 
crisis of life, and up to this time had found it suc- 
eceded. His face looked as if carved in granite as he 
descended to the entrance hall, for all trepidation, 
surprise, anger, fear, or any other human emotion 
it displayed. 

A porter, a butler, two pompous footmen, all were 
formed in a body to oppose the enemy—a tall young 
man, in rough coat and broad-brimmed hat, 

“We can’t do nothing with him, sir,” the butler 
explained, in an indignant voice ; ** which he says, 
like his impidence, as he will see yon, Mr. Lyndith.”’ 

The two men looked each other full in the face, 
one level, powerful gaze. The younger man took 
off his hat. Good Heaven! what horrible reason 
Geoffrey Lyndith had to know that handsome, sun- 
burnt face. 

“T know this person, Edwards,”’ Mr. Lyndith said, 
very quietly, ‘and will see him. Follow me, sir.”’ 

He led the way to the library—a stately apart- 
nent filled with books and busts and bronzes, and 
into which the noon sunlight came, softly tempered 
through closed venetians. 

Geoffrey Lyndith turned the key in the door, 
crossed the room, leaned his elbow upon the crimson 
velvet mantelpiece, and faced his opponent. 

It was a duel to the death, and both knew it, no 
quarter to be asked or given—one or the other must 
go down before they left the room. 

The gentleman of the Old Guard, otherwise the 
master of the house, fired first. 

“This is an exceedingly unexpected honour, 
Robert Lisle. You sailed two years and a half ago 
in the ship ‘ Royal Charter,’ from Southampton. 
The ‘Royal Charter’ was burned, and all on board 
perished. May I ask how you came to be alive?” 

His tone was perfectly cool, his face admirably 
calm, his manner as nonchalantly gentleman-like as 
though he had been remarking on the fineness of 
the weather, and the possibility of rain next week. 
Yet under all that high-bred composure—what hor- 
tible fear he felt of this man! 

. I did not sail in the ‘ Royal Charter,’” Robert 
Lisle answered ; “‘I took my passage—you saw my 
name on the passenger list, very likely. At the last 

our I met with an accident—a very trifling one— 
Which made me lose it. I sailed in the ‘ Western 
Star’ the following week. Are you satisfied now 
that I am no wraith ?” 

“ More than satisfied. 





, f I congratulate you upon 
your escape, Providence ’—the sneering emphasis 





was indescribable—t Providence watched over you 
no doubt. You were wise to leave England the fol- 
lowing week; it was certainly no place for you. 
Why have you been so very imprudent as to return 
to it?” 

The flashing eyes of the younger man met the 
hard, glittering black ones with a fiery light. 

“You ask that question, Geoffrey Lyndith ?” 

“ Assuredly, Mr. Lisle—why ?”’ 

“*T have returned to claim my wife. Scoundrel, 
I will expose you and your villany to the world you 
delude, be the penalty to myself what it may !” 

“When you use that sort. of language, Mr. 
Lisle,” the elder man said, with unruffled compo- 
sure, “you have the advantage of me, of course. 
Persons in your class generally do resort to vitu- 
pens I believe, when annoyed. You will ob- 

ige me by keeping to the language and bearing of 

a gentleman, if you can, while talking tome. You 
have returned to claim your wife! Ah! but there 
is no such person in England that I am aware of. 
Out there among the aborigines indeed——”’ 

Robert Lisle strode towards him—a dangerous 
light in his blue eyes. 

**Do you dare to sneer at me!—you of all men 
alive! It is not safe—I assure you—it is not safe !’”’ 

“Ah! LIwish you would have the politeness to 
hear meout. If you mean Lady Charteris, she never 
was your wife—no, not forone hour. If you have 
come to claim her, you have just come two years and 
three months too late. She did remember you for 
two or three months after your very abrupt depar- 
ture from England, I will own, then came the 
natural revulsion. More than she had ever loved— 
pshaw! fancied she loved the yeoman’s son, with 
his tall, shapely figure, and good-looking face—she 
hated, loathed, abhorred him. Her mad folly—her 
shame dawned upon her in its true light. She saw 
what she had done, how she had fallen, how you had 
played upon her childish credulity, and dragged her 
down, and she hated—let us have plain words, Ro- 
bert Lisle—she hated your memory with an intensity 
I never dreamed she possessed. 

“The haunting fear lest her disgraceful secret 
should be known to the world nearly drove her mad. 
She buried herself alive down at Lyndith Grange 
for a time—she went abroad with me. Her secret 
so preyed upon her that her health was affected. All 
this time her plighted husband, the man of her 
dying father’s choice, was by her side—ever tender, 
ever devoted—and she learned to know the full value 
of that which she had flung away, and she loved him 
with a love all the greater that it was tinged with 
remorse. 

“Then came the news of the loss of the ‘ Royal 
Charter’ and ail on board. She was free! I re- 
member handing her the paper,” Mr. Lyndith said, 
looking dreamily before him, likea man who beholds 
what he relates, “‘and pointing out your name 
among the list of lost. For a moment she grew 
deadiy pale. She had always a tender heart, poor 
child, and it seemed a horrible fate to be burned 
alive in the midst of the Atlantic. Then she threw 
the paper down—flung herself into my arms, and 
sobbed in wild hysterics: ‘Oh, uncle,’ she cried, 
‘is it wicked to be thankful to Heaven for even an 
enemy’s death? I liked him once, and his fate has 
been an awful one, yet my heart has no room for 
anything but thankfulness that [ am free. Now 
the exposure of a divorce court will be unnecessary 
—an exposure which I think would kill me. ‘Thank 
Heaven without it he has given me back my liberty !’ 
After this she rallied, aud gave Sir Vane her pro- 
mise to become his wife.” 

Robert Lisle listened to this lengthy speech with a 
smile of cynical scorn on his handsome bearded 
mouth. 

‘* You were always an orator, Mr. Lyndith,” he 
said, quietly ; “‘ spouting was ever your forte, I re- 
member, and gracefui iiction quite a striking trait 
in your character. I see time but embellishes your 
talents. In plain English, I don’t believe one word 
you have told me. Olivia Lyndith was not the sort 
of woman to whistle a lost lover down) the wind 
after any such fashion, much less the husband she 
loved—oh, Heaven! loved so dearly!” 

His face softened ; that of Geoffrey Lyndith grew 
black with suppressed fury. 

“You are an insolent boor,’’ he said; “ but you 
were always that. Two years’ sojourn among the 
refuse of the world would hardly be likely to improve 
you. I tell you Olivia Lyndith never was your wife— 
never! You arealive, but no divorce will be needed. 
A girl of sixteen runs away to Scotland, and goes 
through some sort of Scotch ceremony, that may 
pass for marriage beyond the border. It will not 
hold in England, as you very well know. A minor 
contract a legal marriage forsooth! You are old 
enough at least to know better, my good fellow. The 
marriage was no marriage, the child illegitimate!” 

He stopped short ; he had betrayed himself in his 
momentary burst of anger. 

The young man started, and a dark flush passed 
over his tanned face. 

“The child!”’ he said; “ there was a child?” 





It was too late to draw back; the truth, neatly 
glossed over with falsehood, must be told. 

“Yes, a child, who died two days after its birth, 
thank Heaven. That makes no difference—Sir Vano 
knows. What was she buta child herself, poor little 
Livy, when you led her astray ? Little wonder she 
abhors your very memory. Now, to add one last 
outrage, you come here to cover her with shame, to 
rake up from the dead past the story she believes 
buried in oblivion, which she would die rather than 
have the world know. Robert Lisle, you are less 
than man to blight the life of an innocent girl.” 

The face of the young man turned white—a cold 
moisture broke out upon his forehead. Was this 
true after all? Had Lord Montalien been right? 
Was he forgotten—hated—abhorred ? 

“T will see her, at least,” he cried, hoarsely. 
“ From her lips alone will I take my death-warrant. 
If she tells me to go I will obey her—yes, though I 
should hang myself within the hour. But I know 
you of old, Geoffrey Lyndith—a man without heart, 
or truth, or honour! Qh, don’t think I am afraid 
of you! This is no time for fine words. Bring her 
here—let her tell me she hates me, let her bid ma 
go, and I will go, and never trouble her more in this 
world.” 

Geoffrey Lyndith looked at him, the dull, red 
glow more visible than ever in his evil, black eyes. 

‘** Bring her here,” he repeated ; “I would see her 
dead first! Do you know what youask ? She does 
not know whether her first marriage was binding or 
not—like all girls, she thinks it was. She believed 
you dead; she thought herself a widow, and she 
has married again—a man whom she loves, as in 
her wildest fancy she never cared for you. Do you 
know what the consequence of bringing her here 
will be? It will kill her, I think—just that! The 
exposure, the scandal, the loss of the husband she 
loves! She would never hold up her head again. If 
you ever loved her, Robert Lisle, you should spare 
her now.” 

‘Loved her! Oh, Heaven!” 

He flung himself into a chair, and buried his face 
in his hands. Was Geoffrey Lyndith not right? 
She had been proud and sensitive of old, and now 
the wife of two men, parted from both, and the first 
a—— Heshuddered through all his frame as he sat 
there. 

The elder man saw his advantage and followed it 
up pitilessly. 

“You insist upon seeing Lady Charteris? Well, 
if youare determined upon it, of course you can. 
Would you like to hear the result? She is torn 
from the arms of her bridegroom; the story of her 
folly is given to the world; she is known as the 
wife of two men, until at least it is proved that the 
first was no marriage at all. If the blow does not 
kill her, she is in time re-united to Sir Vane, bat the 
scandal follows her her life long. Supposing the first 
marriage to have been legal even, a divorce can be 
procured, and she is still free. In any case, all you 
can do to Sir Vane is to separate him for afew 
months from his bride, to whom finally (always 
supposing the exposure does not kill her) he will be 
again united. Now for yourself. 

**In the hour you stand face to face with Olivis 
Charteris you shall be given over to the hands of 
the law. For her sake I spared you two years ago 
—for her sake you shall be branded as the thief you 
are. Do you know what your sentence will be? 
One-and-twenty years at least on Norfolk Island. 
You will have broken her heart, driven her into 
her grave, in all probability, and yourself in a 
felon’s cell. Now choose! ‘The way lies yonder. 
Go up to the room above—you will find her there, 
happy by her bridegroom’s side. Go up, I will not 
lift a finger to hinder you, and on the instant you set 
your foot upon the first stair my servants shall sum- 
mon the police. Take your choice, Robert Lisle, and 
quickly.” 

He drew out his watch; in fifteen minutes more 
the newly wedded pair were to start on the first 
stage of their wedding journey. 

The self-command of Geoffrey Lyndith was great, 
but his lips were gray now, and drops of moisture 
stood on his face. He touched the young man on 
the shoulder, cold with inward fear. 

‘* You have your choice,” he said, “decide! Go 
up and by the sight of you kill the woman you pre- 
tend to love, condemn yourself to a felon’s cell for 
life, or go out by yonder door and never return. 
Quick!” 

Robert Lisle arose and turned to his torturer. To 
his dying day that ghastly face haunted Geoffrey 
Lyndith. 

In that instant he felt as though he had stabbed 
him to the heart. 

“TI have decided,” he said, hoarsely, “and may 
Heaven judge you for it! You are as mucha mur- 
derer as though my blood reddened your hand. 
Her life shall never be blighted by me, her proud 
head brought low in shame through act of mine. 
She loved me once—ay, say as you will, scoundrel 
and traitor !—as she never can love the man by whose 
side she will spend her life! I go,andas you have 
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dealt by us both, Geoffrey Lyndith, may Heaven 
deal with you!” 

He raised his arm, and the man before him re- 
coiled. He was not superstitious or cowardly in 
any way, but his heart stood still for a second, 
and that cold dew shone in great drops on his face. 

*“T have conquered,” he thought, ‘and another 
such victory would drive me mad!” 

He heard the door open and slut, and drew a great 
breath of unutterable relicf. His enemy had gone 
—he was saved! 


—_—-—- 


CHAPTER IX. 
Ob, woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the livht, quivering aspen made, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou! Scott. 

Tre interview had occupied half an hour pre- 
cisely. During that half-hoyr Sir Vane Charteris 
sat amid his wedding guests, and ate, and drank, 
and laughed, and was serenely courteous to ail, while 
a horrible dread filled him. Except for that one in- 
stant, his face never blanched, never altered. Does 
the old blood tell—the Charteris family had been 
baronets since James I.—or are they only true to the 
traditions and codes of their order ? 

The French marquis arranges his necktie and bows 
his smiling adieux to kis friends on his way to the 
guillotine ; Sir Vane sat at the head of his wedding- 
breakfast, knowing that the bride he had so hardly 
won might be torn from him for ever in ten minutes, 
and smiled, and jested, with an unmoved front. But, 
would Geoffrey Lyndith never come ? 

He came at last—very, very pale, everybody 
noticed, but quite calm. He Rees MP aes: with courtly 
fluency for his extraordinary absence ‘at such a 
time, and resumed his place at his own table. 

Sir Vane never glanced at him after the first mo- 
ment, and the nuptial breakfast went on, and came 
to an end at last. At last! 

To the bridegroom it seemed an eternity since he 
had sat down. ‘The bride went upstairs to put on 
her travelling dress—then for a few seconds Sir 


the windows. 

“He has gone ?”’ he asked. 

* Gone, and for ever,’’ Geoffrey Lyndith answered. 
**T have conquered as I did before. Of his own free 
will he has left the house, the country, and her for 
ever. If quite convenient, my dear nephew,I1 will 
take that promised checque.” 

The bridegroom smiled grimly as he produced the 
checque already filled out, and handed it to his new 
relative. 

“T have seen Circassians sold in Stamboul and 
quadroons in the West Indies, but neither Cireas- 
Simms nor quadroons were more surely bought and 
sold than your haughty little niece. Well! out of 
such a fortune as hers one can afford even the price 
of ten thousand pounds.” 

Half an hour later, and the happy pair were off, 
and away on the first stage of their ltalian honey- 
moon. 

* * * & 


Like a man struck blind and deaf Robert Lisle | 


passed out of the dim green light of Mr. Lyndith’s 
stately hall to the broad, pitiless glare of the April 
noon. 

He staggered almost like a drunken man—a red- 
hot mist swam before his eyes—a surging rush of 
many waters sounded in his ears—he put up his 
hand as if to ward off the blinding brightucss of 
the noonday sun. 

He descended the steps, and passed on; 
forgotten the waiting cab, und his new-found ac- 
quaintance still sitting inside it—he remembered no- 
thing but that he had lost her—of his own choice— 
he had leit her unseen, and for ever. He went on, 
still blind and deaf to the busy life around him. 

“ Now then, my man! Do you want to find your- 
self under my horses By Jove! he is there!” 

He was crossing the street—why, he could not 
have told. A carriage pole struck him on the head, 
after he was down. The horses were checked im- 
mediately ; the driver leapt out, and drew the fallen 
man from beneath his phaeton. 

* Such stupidity! Is the fellow blind? I called 
to him, but he wouldn’t get out of the way. Ifhe's 
ixilled it’s uo fault of mine.” 

This was said to the gathering crowd. 


feet: 


_* Tsay, my nan, [ hope you’re not very badly hurt. 
Ga ! Lauvafraid he is. Does anybody here know 
in? 

“Tknow him,” said a voice; and Duke Mason 
CADOWeu ils Wat through tue throng. 

“tL wish you swells would mind where you are go- 
ug, and not huvck the brains out of every peace- 


aie Ciuizen who trices to cross the street! 









sey, my poor feliow! Good Heavens! he’s dead!” 
_ He did no unlike it, truly. The blow at 
seast had incd him ; he lay quite white and rigid, 
rad s closed, the blood trickling in a ghastly way 


a cut near the temple. 





Hawks- 





‘No, he’s not,” said the young military swell 
whose phaeton had knocked him over; “but he 
came confoundedly near it. He’s only stunned. Take 
him to the nearest apothecary, and he'll fetch him 
round. I’m very sorry, but the fault wasn’t mine.” 

With which the cornet got into his trap again, 
with rather an injured expression, and drove off. 

Duke and another man lifted the rigid form of the 
prostrate Hawksley, and carried it to the Hansom. 

“* Drive to the nearest’ chemist’s;’ Duke said to 
the cabman; and they rattled off, and stopped in 
five minutes in front of a drug store. 

Mr. Hawksley was borne in, the apothecary's skill 
set to work, and consciousness after a while re- 
turned. But he only opened his eyes to close them 
again with a faint moan of pain, and relapsed into 
a sort of stupor. 

“There’s something more to do here than the 
blow on the temple,” the apothecary said, with a 
perplexed face. “I should think, now, he had had 
a slight touch of congestion of the brain. Better 
take him home at once, and nurse him fora few 
days. Perfect repose may restore him ; but I'd eall 
in a regular practitioner if I were you.” 

Take him home’! 

Duke stared blankly at the man of drugs as he 
uttered the simple words. Takehimhome! Where 
was his home? 

He bent over him, called him by name, and’ tried 
to arouse him to consciousness. In vain; he 
lay in that dull stupor still, only turning his 
head restlessly and uttering that fait, dumb moan 
of pain. 

‘ It’s of no use,” the apothecary said; “ he isn’t 
able to answer orunderstand yet. He may in a few 
hours, though. Don’t you know where he lives ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Duke; “I never saw him 
in my life untilan hourand a half ago. What shall 
I do? I couldn't ieave him here in your charge, 
now, I suppose?” 

“No, you couldn’t. You might get him admitted 
into an hospital, though, I daresay, if you set about 
it properly. Now you really must take him away, 
for it isn’t a pleasant sight for eustomers—a man 
lying like dead here, you'see. I suppose you have 
a home of yourown? As you seem to be a friend of 
his, I should think you might take him there.” 

** Should you indeed ?”’ retorted Duke, in bitter 
sarcasm. “ Suppose you had a sister there, with a 
temper no better than it ought to be, and sharpened 
by one trial already to-day! Here you!’’ to the 
cabman, ‘‘ bear a hand here, and help me back-with 
the poor fellow to the cab. I-can’t desert him ; I 
must take him home until he comes round, and 
goodness only knows what Rosanna will say.” 

He gave the order, “To Half Moon Terrace!” 
and sat with feelings by no means to be envied, 
watching the streets fly by, and the death-like 
face of the man before him, until Bloomsbury was 
reached. 

“She likes nursing,” Duke mused, darkly; 
“that’s the only hope I’ve got. I believe she’d be- 
have li## an angel to me if I only had galloping con- 
sumpti6n or asthma or something of that sort, and 
laid upon her hands half the time; but while my 
present powerful appetite and digestion remain 
there’s no hope of anything like that. She'll nurse 


| this young man, I have no doubt, like his motheror 


guardian angel, supposing him to have either, and 
as soon as he’s better and well out of ‘the house 
won't Icatchit! ‘That's all! Ill not hear the last 
of it for ten years to come.” 
Full of these gloomy reflections Duke alighted. 
It was a second time that day a Hansom cab had 


ape | startled the inhabitants of Half Moon Terrace out 
he jac 


of their normal state of repose. This time female 
heads came to doors and windows as the driver and 
Duke carried between them what appeared to these 
female eyes to be the stark form of a dead man. 

Rosanna herself flung open the door before they 
had time to knock, with a face her brother did not 
choose to look at, and Robert Hawksley was’ borne 
into thedvdittle dingy parlour, then into the little 
dingy bédroom adjoining, and laid on Duke’s own 
neat, plump bed. 

The driver was paid and dismissed, and the tug 
of war very near. ¢ 

Duke had to look at his long-suffering si&ter now, 
and the expression of that stony face might have 
frightened a braver man. 

**Oh, Rosanna! don’t scold. I could not help it, 
upon my sacred honour I covtldn’t,”’ Duke cried, in 
a sort of frenzy ; * if you'll just listen half a minute 
I'll tell you all about it.” 

Thereupon, for the second time that day, Duke 
poured out the story of his adventures into the won- 
dering ears of Rosanna. 

* Now, could I help it—could I? I putit to your- 
self, Rosanna. You wouldn’t have left him to die 
like a dog in the street, would you? He'll come 
round.in half an hour or so, the apothecary said he 
woul, and go home himself where he belongs. Poor 
fellow! It seemsa pity to see him like that, doesn’t 
it, Rosanna ?”’ 

“Go right round to Mr. Jellup this very minute ; 








tell him it’s a case of life and death, and don’t stanj 
chattering there like an overgrown magpie,” was 
Rosanna’s answer ; ‘“‘ that man will dieif something 
is not done for him shortly, and I’m not going to 
have any dead man on my hands. If Mr. Jellup 
isn’t here in five minutes, Duke,Mason-—+” 

But Duke did not wait for the completion of th: 
awful sentence—Rosanna’s face completed it. He 
clapped on his hat, and rushed after his sister's fa. 
vourite practitioner, and Mr. Jellup was in attend. 
ance in five minutes. 

Whether Mr. Robert Hawksley lived or died, the 
scenery for the ‘‘ Coral Caves of the Dismal Deep” 
must be painted, and ‘'insel and Spangle would be 
furious, more than furious, at Duko’s losing the best 


part of the day. But Messrs. Linsel and Spangle 


were men; Duke could stand the phials of their 
wrath, and give them as good as they brought. Mr. 
Jellup and Rosanna would bring the young man 
round, if there wereany carthly possibility of it, and, 
wondering a great deal whether or not he might not 
be little Polly’s papa, Mr. Mason went whistling to 
his work. 

It was close upon midnight when, the play over, 
he returned to Half Moon Terrace. A dim light 
shone from the parlour windows; he let himself in 
with his key. Rosanna was watching then. That 
was nothing unusual. Rosanna could sit up to the 
small hours, and be up with the lark, or rather with 
the chimney-sweep upstairs, and feel none the worse 
for it. 

He opened the parlour door softly, and his sister 
met him with that ear-splitting * hish-h-h”’ most 
nurses affect. 

‘Oh !” said Dake, “he’s here still, is he? How's 
he now, Rosanna ?” 

He peered into the little bedroom. Robert Lisle’s 
handsome face looked awfully bloodless, in the dim, 
pale light, but he slept tranquilly as a child. 

“* He'll be up to-morrow. I shall4vatch with him 
to-night through to give him his medicine, and you 
can sleep on the sofa, Duke. You'll find your sup- 
per in the kitchen.” 

Rosanna was as mild as sweet wilk. She might 
be old, she might ‘be grim, she had not the faintest 
touch of sentimentalism in her nature, but she was 
a woman still, anda man struck down in his strong 
manhood, and the pallid beauty of that bearded 
face, went straight to all that was womanly in her 
grim old spinster heart. 

“‘ She'll be a perfect angel as long as he’s ill on her 
hands,” thought Duke, pouring out his tea, witha 
sort of groan; “and the minute he’s gone she'll 
come down on me for ever fetching him here. A 
maiden sister’s a blessing, no doubt, but [ think 
some benighted bachelors would be more satisfied 
if they did not have blessings.” “4 

Duke stretched himself on the sofa, dressed and 
all, and slept the sieep of the just. 

The invalid slept in his bed; Polly slept in hers 
off the kitehen ; and sleepless and upright Rosanna 
sat; and the small hours wore on, and another day 
grew gray in the East. 

How much had happened in the last twenty-four 
hours! A prostrate man {o nurse, anda little child 
to care for. She arose as she thought of Polly, and 
stole on tip-toe to the bedside. 

The baby slept, her dimpled cheeks flushed, her 
rosebud lips parted—a lovely vision, as all sleeping 
children are. 

The locket glimmered in the light of Rosanna’s 
candle ; with the child’s tossing it had come open, 
and the tiny curl of auburn hair had fallen out. 
Rosanna took it up, looked at it—-looked at thie pic- 
tured face, quietly at first, then with stranye and 
sudden intensity. 

A change came over her own face: sho unclasped 
the locket, took it and the little curl into the inva- 
lid’s room. She laid the tress close to his hair; the 
two were the same exactly—colour, texture, cw. 

She held the pictured face close ; it was a beard- 
less face, and the sleeper’s auburn beard had, hours 
ago, stirred some faint adiiration within her, but 
the two faces were the suie—the same beyond 
doubt. 2 

The tress in the locket had been eut from Jus 
head ; the pictni’s was the picture of his face— 
younger and brighter than now. What did it all 
mean ? 

Rosanna was quite pale as she fastened the locke 
again about the child’s neck. The same thought 
crossed her mind that had perplexed Duke—was tis 
man Polly’s father ? ; 

It was Sunday morning, so Duie had a holiday in 
spite of Tinsel and Spangie. It was his first thouy) 
as he sat up yawning to find the little kitchen glor 
fied by a burst of sunshine, the breakfast in a state 
of preparation, and R tua gazing down on him 
with a fice of owl-like soluuinity. . Was he in for it 
already? “ Was the justice of the king about to 
fall P” 


* What is it, Rosanna *” he hazarded. 















“ Duke,” responded Rosanua, “1 have something 
very strange t> tell you. That child has a locket, 
with a man’s picture and lock of hair, round he 
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him!’ 

“ Rosanna !”” 

“Jt is true. Look for yourself, if you like. It’s 
my opinion he’s the child’s father !’”’ 

“J think it’s uncommonly likely,” said Duke. 
We'll try and find out before he goes, Rosanna. If 
we're to bring up Mistress Polly, it strikes me I 
should like to know her name at least.” 

The brother and sister breakfasted together, Duke 
weat out far his morning smoke, and Rosanna 
washed and dressed Polly, who demanded ‘“ Dozy” 
and her “ bekfas’’’ the instant she opened her big 
blue eyes. 

Miss Mason rarely missed church, but this was 
an exceptional Sunday in her life—the recording 
angel must overlook a little swerving from the 
straight path for once. 

Polly’s appetite appeased, she went to see after 
her patient, with some tea and toast, and found him 
lying broad awake, perfectly calm and conscious, 
gazing with dark, melancholy eyes at vacancy. 
~ How like those sapphire-blue eyes were to Polly’s! 
It was Rosauna’s first thought as he turned them 
upon her. 

“Will you tell me where I am, and what has hap- 

ned?” he asked. ‘“ Have I been ill ?” 

“ For a day, yes, sir,” Rosanna answered, respect- 
fully. 
tie spoke and looked like a gentleman, she could 
gee. 

“You don’t remember, I suppose, but you were 
knocked down by a carriage, yesterday, and my 
brother brought you here. I will bathe your face, 
if you please, amd yon will eat some breakfast, then 
if you feel well shall got up.” ' 

His eyes her. They were beautiful eyes, 
more and more like Polly’s every second. 

She bathed his hands and face, piaced his tea 
and toast neatly before him, and watched him, with 
that profound satisfaction only nurses know, eat a 
few morsels and drink his tea. 

“My brother will be in directly, and will help you 
to dress,” Rosanna said, kindly. “‘ Here he is now!” 

Duke sauntered in from the stables opposite 
where he had been smoking. 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Hawksley !” he said. 
“How do you find yourself to-day? Met with an 
accident yesterday, you know—might have been 
worse though. I'll be vally, certainly. Fetch the 
things here, Rosanna.” 

Mr. Hawksley reeled a little when he first arose, 
but the weakness passed. He dressed himself with 
some assistance from Duke, and took the chair 
his extempore valet placed for him among the roses 
and geraniums in the sunny window. 

There was a bottle of wine in the house, kept for 
rare occasions, and Rosanna gave her brother a 
large glass for her patient. 

“ And if he’d like to smoke, Dake, I don’t mind,”’ 
she said, curtly ; ‘‘nothing brings you men to your- 
selves like a cigar.” 

Duke stared in silent wonder. Mr. Hawksley ac- 
cepted both the wine and the cigar—very glad to 
get the latter, though it was execrable. In what 
depths of despair, in what agonies of unrequited 
love, won’t men smoke and find themselves consoled! 

“You have been most kind—you and your sister,” 
he said, quietly; “ believe me, I am very grateful.” 

Then he lit his cigar and looked at the geraniums, 
and the men cleaning down the horses opposite, and 
the sunlit, close little street, and was silent again. 

“lf l had known where your home and friends 
were,” Duke said, I would have taken you there. 
But you were quite incapable of speech, you see, 
and 1 brought you here.” ~ 

“Thave no home,” Mr. Hawksley answered, in 
the same quiet tone, “und no friends. I stand quite 
alone in England, in the world indeed. 1 reached 
London ouly yesterday morning, after two years’ 
Sojournin America. But 1 will not trespass upon 
your kindness much longer, if | may farther trouble 
you to get me a cab and tell the man to take me to 
some quiet hotel. I leave Englandagain by the very 
next steamer.” 

“In that case,” said Duke, “you shall remain 
where you are until to-morrow at least. Our rooms 
are of the humblest,’’ with rather a rueful look 


around, “* but such as they are they are at your ser- | 


vice, and you’ll be better here than in a noisy, bust- 
g inn, particularly as you are still rather weak.” 
‘obert Hawksley stretched out his hand to the 
Scene-painter. He spoke not a word, there was 
none needed between them. 

So while the long sunny Sunday wore away the 
stranger within their gates sat by the window, and 
puffed his cigar smoke into the rosebushes and 
seraniums, and listened to the sweet ringing of the 


' Sabbath bells, and watched the people who went 


by in the dingy little street below. He ate his din- 
her, when dinner time came, a very slender repast 
on his part, then went back to the window to his 
Agar and his silence. 

F Half a dozen times little Polly ran in and out of 
4¢ room, artfully sent thither by Rosanna to attract 











his attention, but she signally failed. It is doubtful 


if he ever saw or heard her. 
¥.. sort of awe came over Rosanna as she watched 

im. 

Tae peaceful afternoon passed ; they drank tea 
together in the parlour. And the bells clashed 
out again for evening service, and the sun went 
redly down, and little Polly went to bed, very sleepy 
and cross, and still Mr. Hawksley sat silent and 
smoking, while the silvery twilight fell, the stars 
came out above, and the street lamps glimmered 
below. 

Duke sat at the other window and watched him ; 
he was dying of curiosity, but somchow he could 
not bring himself to intrude on this man’s thoughts. 
It was the man himself who spoke first. ‘The human 
heart must find an outlet, even in the most stoical, 
and there is something in that hour between the 
lights peculiarly adapted to confidence. Sitting in 
that silver gray twilight, his pale face seeming 
carved in marble, the stranger whom Duke Mason 
had befriended told him his strangely eventful 
story. 


CHAPTER X. 
For aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
“You wonder, very likely,” Mr. Hawksley be- 

gan, with perfect abruptness, “that I should take 
a journey all this way, and only remain three or 
four days before going back. You will wonder more 
pov tell you why I came. I came to find my 

e , 


“ And—you have found her?” ventured Duke, 
half alarmed at his own temerity. 
“Found her and lost her for ever in the same 


“ She is dead ?” Duke hazarded. 

“Yes,” Hawksley said, in a strange, compressed 
sort of voice. ‘*Dead—dead! Would you like to 
hear the history of a life that has been a failure ? 
I feel in the mood i ‘or the first time in two 
years—for the last time perhaps in my life. A ro- 
mantic story, my gooi fellow,’’ he continued, with 
a sort of laugh, “* of how the son of a yeoman far- 
mer won and lost ‘a lady of high degree,’ as the old 
song has it—a yeoman farmer’s son, educated far 
above his sphere, by an eccentric godfather well to 
do in life, and started to push his fortune at the 
age of twenty-two as secretary toa gentleman in 
the House of Commons. I fulfilled my duties, it 
appears, so satisfactorily, and was willing to receive 
such very slender wages, that my gentiemau, who 
was neither rich nor generous, resolved to re‘ain 
me as long as be could. And when the House dis- 
solved he took me with him to his country seat 
down in the heart of Staffordshire. I met her there. 
It is over three years ago now, but in this hour, and 
to the last of my life, 1 shall see her as plainly as I 
saw her that first day, standing breast high amid 
the waves of barley, her hands full of corn-flowers 
and poppies, her white dress waving in the sweet 
summer wind, a golden gray sky over her head, and 
the rosy light of the July sunset in her face. She 
was only sixteen, and home from school for a two- 
months’ vacation—an orphan heiress, with a face 
like one of Raphael’s Madonnas, and a heart—a 
heart as constant and as true as the rest of her sex. 
An orphan heiress engaged from her tenth year to 
a baronet, bound to marry him by her tather’s 
death-bed injunction—her very fortune dependent 
on it; if she refused, that fortune was to endow und 
build an hospital and library. 

“* T knew nothing of the engagement ; it is doubt- 
ful whether it would have mattered much if I had 
—still I think now it would have been more honest 
on her purt if she had told me. She didn’t care for 
her affianced husband, of course—he was much her 
senior—she rather disliked him indeed in those carly 
days. And she loved me!” 

He paused; the smoke from his cigar curled up- 
wards, amid Rosanna’s lemon geranuims, and hid 
his pale face in the fading daylight. 

‘** We fell iv love with each other, and there were 
clandestine meetings, and vows of eternal constancy, 
under the moonlit arcades of the old court. Before 
a month had elapsed we had made up our minds, 
and informed each other we should assuredly die if 
separated, and that separation was very near. She 
was going to spend a fortnight with a bosom friend 
in Seotland, before going back to school, and after 
that nothing remained but a broken heart and an 
early grave. My poor little girl! how pretty she 
looked in the gloaming as she clung to my arm and 
implored me to save her. Salvation seemed very 
easy just then to me. She was going across to Scot- 
land—what was there to hinder my following and 
having our marriage performed there? Private mar- 


riage was easy in Scotland—no licence, no witness ! 


—a quiet ceremony some fine day, and, lo! our hap- 
piness was secured for life. She was a little fright- 
ened at first by this high-handed proposal, but she 
consented soon. We said ‘ good-bye’—if any of the 








household suspected our secret I think the compos 
sure with which we parted must effectually have de« 
ceived them. She went to Scotland. Three days 
after I received a note from her. The next morning 
I went to my employer and asked for a holiday. It 
was the first hypocrisy of my life, and I bungled over 
the simple request until he looked at me with won- 
der, but he granted it. I left the court ostensibly to 
visit my godfather, in reality to travel to Scotland 
at full speed. 

** On the very day of my arrival, a pouring Sep- 
tember day, our marriage took place. A superan- 
nuated old man, who had been a minister, but whose 
strong proclivity for the whisky bottle had caused 
@ sus ion of his duties, performed the ceremony 
readily enough for a few crowns. We were married 
according to Scotch law, without a single witness, 
but whether such a marriage contracted by a minor 
under such circumstances would hold in England is 
an open question. 

“T wonder, Mr. Mason, as you sit there and listen 
to this story, if you are not thinking me a villain. 
To win a young girl’s affections, to inveigle her into 
@ clandestine marriage, to expose her to poverty, 
to bring upon her the anger of her friends does seem 
like’the deed of a scoundrel. But we loved each 


. other, and twenty-two does not often stop to reason. 


She was impulsive, impassioned, romantic, I was 
madly in love, hot-headed, and with a brilliant ca- 
reer before me. Twenty-two always looks forward 
to a brilliant carcer, you know. We would marry, 
at all hazards—time enough to listen to common 
sense afterwards. 

“ When her fortnight among her Scottish friends 
expired she returned home. I followed two days after, 
and things went on in their old way—the moonlight 
walks, the secret meetings, the old vows, and talk, 
and bliss—old as Eden—the swecter always for 
being stolen. 

* She pleaded so hard not to be sont back to school 
until after Christmas that her uncle, indulgent in all 
minor matters, consented. Before Christmas we 
thoaght we would run away together, leaving a let- 
ter for Uncle Geoffrey, telling all, imploring pardon, 
and Uncle Geoffrey would foam and rage for a while, 
and the curtain would descend finally upon a beau- 
tiful tableau of reconciliation—we at his feet on our 
knees, and he, with his hands outspread, sobbing 
forth, ‘ Bless you, my children,’ and be happy. 

“The autumn passed—such a golden autumn! 
We had been four months married when our well- 
guarded secret was discovered. My employer said 
nothing—he was a man rather to act than to talk— 
but, suddenly, and without a word of warning, my 
wife was spirited away. Iwas sent early one day 
on a commission to the neighbouring town ; when [ 
came back she had gone. That is more than two 
and a half years ago. I have never seen her but for 
one moment since, and that was yesterday.” 

He paused again to light another cigar. 

Duke understood him perfectly. He was intonsely 
interested in this story—far more interested than 
the narrator yet knew. 

“There was no scene—the uncle met me even 
more blandly polite than usual; but | felt he knew 
all. ‘Two days after, while I was still unreso.ved as 
to what course to pursue, he called me to his stady— 
his valet was busy about the room, I remember, at 
the time—and locked up in his safe, in my presence, 
a quantity of unset jewels anda sum of money in 
bank notes. It was an old-fashione! safe with an 
ordinary lock, by no means the kind ia which to on- 
trust three thousand pounds’ worth of family dia- 
monds and six hundred pounds in money. He was 
dictating a letter to me while he did this, and I saw 
him put the key of the safe in his pocket. 

“*T am going to Swansborough tuis evening, 
Robert,’ he said to me, in his most conii lential way, 
‘and I shall probably not return for two days at 
the least. In my absence the care of tiiis safe is en- 
trusted to you.’ 

“T looked at him in surprise and distrust. 

*** Why leavo such valuable jewels in the house? 
Why not deposit them in the Swansborough Bank ?’ 
** His answer was very careless, wud quite ready. 

“* Because immediately upon my return they aro 
to be taken up to London to be newly sct for Olivia, 
Her marriage with Sir Vane Churteris is to tuke 
place in two months, and they are to be sot accord. 
ing to her fancy.’ 

“ He looked me straight in the eyes, with a dark, 
sinister smile, as he said this, and left the house. [t 
was the middle of the afternoon as he rodeaway. I 
recollect his turning round with the same smile on 
his dark face as he rode down the avenue. 

“* Watch the sufe, Robert,’ he had said; ‘it will 
be as secure in your keeping as though in the strong. 
room of a bank.’ 

“It wasthe middle of the afternoon. As tho 
dusk of the bleak December evening wore on the 
postman brought the mail. ‘there was a note from 
hor, dated London, begging me to come to her at 
once—to lose nota moment. ‘There was the address 
of an inn where [ was to stay, and at such an hour 
she would come to me there. I never doubted that 
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note. What was my employer, and his diamonds, 
and his safe to me then? Iranto my room, packed 
my portmanteau, waited until the house was quiet, 
and that very night, without informing any one, 
was on my way to London. I reached the inn late 
the next day. A great part of the journey was per- 
formed in stage coaches. I waited for my wife, but 
she never came. I waited three days. At the end 
of that time there came, instead of Olivia, her uncle 
and an officer of the law, armed with a search-war- 
rant. 

**On the night of my departure my employer, re- 
turning rather unexpectedly, found the safe un- 
locked, the jewels and money gone. I was gone, 
too. Evcry inmate of the house was examined, but 
all proved their innocence triumphantly. I was the 
guilty party beyond a doubt, and I was followed. 
After two days’ search they found me. I and my 
luggage were to be examined. I listened with as- 
tonishment and anger and scorn. Examine! Let 
them examine as long as they pleased. They 
searched me—a degradation I submitted to afire 
with rage. They examined my portmanteau. There, 
carefully sewed up in the lining, the jewels and 
money were found. 

‘* My late employer dismissed the detective. We 
were left alone together. He looked at me more in 
sorrow than in anger—and I—I sat benumbed. My 
guilt was plain; there were the jewels and the 
money—the number of the notes all taken, and 
found to correspond. What had I to say for my- 
self that I should not be handed over to the law ? I 
had nota word. I sat stunned, and listened to him 
while he talked. For my dead parents’ sake, poor 
but honest people, for godfather’s sake he was will- 
ing to spare me. On condition that I left the coun- 
try at once and for ever I should not be given over 
to the fate I deserved—hard labour and penal ser- 
vitude most likely for life. His niece, who had been 
greatly shocked by the news, had begged him to 
hand me a note; he would give me half an hour to 
decide and to read what she had to say. I tore open 
thé note as he left me, still too stunned to utter a 
word, 

“She knew all,’ she wrote. ‘She begged me, 
for Heaven’s sake, not to provoke her uncle to pro- 
secute. He was merciless, if once aroused, and 
everything was against me. She believed in my in- 
nocence, would always love me, and be true to me, 
but I must fly now, and without secing her. She 
dared not see me, it would break her heart, it would 
kill her if I were arrested. and condemned, as I 
would surely be—hanged even, perhaps. She felt 
as though she were going mad. I must fly—I must 
fly—if I had ever loved her I would leave England 
at once.’ 
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“She gave me an address to which I might write | to find the moonlight filling my room, and my dream 


to her, and she would answer me, would fly to join 
me—anything so that I did not suffer myself to be 
arrested for robbery. 

“ What could I do? What would you haye done 
in such a case? I knew there wasa vile conspiracy 
against mo, of her uncle’s making, but I never 
thought he forged those letters. To have becn ar- 
rested would have been an end to all hope—my guilt 
seemed palpable as the light of noon. Ina state of 
sullen fury I accepted the scoundrel’s terms—L left 
England, flying from the consequences of a crime I 
had never committed—almost maddened—with no 
hope, save in her truth, and fidelity, and love. ! 

“T began my new life in a thriving Western vil- 
lage, rising fast toa populous town. For twelve 
months luck went steadily against me ; then the turn 
came. land another started in a business that 
flourished, we made money—the object of my life 
was being fast accomplished—a sure and safe com- 
petence for the wife I had left behind me. I tell you 
here only the plain, simple facts of my story; of my 
sufferings, of my despair at times, of the hours 
when I was nearly maddened by failure and by the 
loss of all man holds dear, I tell you nothing, nor of 
what sleepless nights and wretched days her silence 
and my suspense caused me. For she never wrote— 
no letter came from her to the address in London to 
be forwarded to me. 

“T wrote againand again to that address—the 
letters lay uncalled for. 1t was worse than useless 
to write to her to the court; I knew her uncle well 
enough to be sure they would never reach her. There 
were times when I was ready tothrow up everything, 
the tide in my affairs that was leading me slowly 
along to fortune, and rush back to England, and brave 
all, and claim her. Bat these moods passed. It 
would have been cruelty to seek her out until: I had 
a home, however humble, however unlike that to 
which she had been accustomed, to bring her to, in 
this new, strange land. When at last common 
sense, reason, prudence, all were forgotten, what do 
you think caused me to leave all that was becoming 


so precious to me and rush madly back into the | 


very danger from which I fled ?” 
Duke made no reply. He was scarcely breathing, 
so vivid was his interest. 
Robert Hawksley did not seem to expect a 
reply—he was looking out at the darkening, lamp- 
lit street. 











over. 

“ The next night, at precisely the same hour, near 
midnight, I dreamt the same dream again. But 
it was on the following night that the strangest 
event of all happened, an event so strange that | 
have not ccased to wonder at it yet, and no less pro- 
phetic than strange. 

“On the night of the 25th of March, having been 
very busy all day, and suffering from head-ache, I 
retired early ; I did not fall asleep directly—I lay 
tossing about, and thinking of _my dream, full of 
fears for her, and doubt for myself. I think it was 
nine o’clock ; the house was very still, the room en- 
tirely darkened, for I had closed the shutters and 
curtains, and there was neither fire nor light. I was 
not asleep; I was perfectly aware of that ; I was as 
broad awake as I am at this minute, and my eyes 
were open, when suddenly a picture shone before me 
through the darkness, and I saw every object more 
plainly than I see the lamps shining down there in 
the twilight. 

“T saw a room—long, low, dark, old fashioned— 
lit by a wood fire, ona broad hearth. I saw an open 
window. I could feel the cold night air upon my 
face asI lay. An open piano stood near this win- 
dow, through which I caught a glimpse of a stormy, 
moonlit sky and tossing, wind-blown trees. 

“* By the window, looking out into the night, stood 
a girl, dressed in a dark red silk robe, which trailed 
oe her and glimmered like rubies in the fire- 
shine. 

“T could see the diamonds flashing in her ears 
and on her hands, her yellow, unbound hair, her 
large, dark eyes. 

“It was Olivia; pale and wan, as I had seen her 
in my dreams, her sweet face hopelessly sad, the 
large eyes hollow and haggard; I saw her stretch 
forth her hands with a passionate gesture, 1 heard 
her wild, despairing cry : 

** Oh, my Robert—my Robert—come back !’ 

“ Then it all faded in the twinkling of an eye, and 
I was in my darkened chamber, sitting up in bed, 
with the cold dews heavy on my face. 

“Six days after I took passage to England. 
Dream or vision, whatever it was, it possessed me 
like an evil spirit. I left everything, and came back 
to search for my lost wife.” ; 

“And you found her ?”” Duke breathlessly cried. 

Robert Hawksley made no reply. His last cigar 





“A dream—neither more nor less! A dream | had been smoked out, he sat like a statue of black 
brought me back to England. Onthe night of the | marble amid the flowers. 
23rd of March the dream came to me first. She| ‘‘ You found her,” Duke repeated, unable to con- 
stood at my bedside, pale and wild as I had neyer | tain himself, “a bride! You found her at the altar, 
seen her, wringing her hands, and looking at me | another man’s wife!” 
with sad, imploring eyes. I started up wide awake, | (To be consinued.) 
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“ Sybil’s Inheritance,”’ “ Evelyn's Plot,” &c., &c. 
—_—_ >—_—_—-—_ 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
But under the disguise of love 
Thou say’st thou only cam’st to prove 
What my affections were. 
Think’st thou that love is help'd by fear ? 

“CHILD, you are a genius. I should not be 
ashamed of that head myself !’’ exclaimed Bernard 
Thorne. “ What inspiration has given you such an 
idea? I have no picture in my studio to put it into 
your head.”’ 

The artist had come suddenly into the room where 
Gertrude sat before her frame, easel and brush in 
hand, and eyes intently fixed on her own creation. 

As he stood behind her chair, contemplating the 
picture, his hand rested, perhaps unconsciously, on 
the shoulder of the young tyro in his profession, and 
played idly with the sunny tress that had escaped 
from the heavy coils in which it had been confined. 

Perhaps Gertrude did not feel the light touch, 
absorbed as she was in her own saddened thoughts, 
for there was neither confusion nor anger in her ex- 
pressive eyes as she looked up in her patron-mas- 
ter’s face. 

“Do you think it tolerable ?” she said, eagerly. 
“Tam very glad. Could I earn my living, do you 
suppose, by painting, if I tried my very best ?”’ 

“That is a very different thing,” he returned, 
sharply. ‘* When you know half as much of the 
world as I do you will comprehend that pretension 
1s worth more than talent. I daresay you would not 
get a sovereign for that picture, though I confess it 
is full of promise.” 

He went nearer to the canvas and examined it 
closely. 

“Itis a singular face,” he said. ‘‘It would not 
Please the multitude. It lacks physical beauty, and 

las too gloomy a despair in its every feature. From 
whom did you conceive it, Gertrude ?”’ 

“I meant it for despair,” she said, sadly, “ de- 
Spair after a repented crime and ruined hopes. Does 
it convey my meaning ?” 

“Too well for imagination in such a young brain 
48 yours, child,’”’ he returned, fiercely. ‘‘ You must 
have some original in your mind. Is it not so?” 

a “ Perhaps in my own wretchedness,” she returned. 

I told you I was a suspected, hunted criminal. Is 
po ‘such wonder if 1 convey the feeling in my 

ork 2 

“There is the despair of guilt on that face. I 
Would stake my own innocence on yours,”’ said Ber- 
nard, vehemently. 
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“Thank you. But I never told you I was inno- 
cent. I cannot—I dare not!’’ she murmured, shud- 
dering. 

“It matters not,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Were the 
very accusers—the avengers at my door, I would 
not give you up—not believe in your guilt. Child, 
I cannot nfistake you, you are my Medora, not Gul- 
nare.” : 

The girl started and gave a sudden and rapid 
glance at the speaker, but there was a smile on his 
lips that spoke rather of a dreamy connection be- 
tween the two heroines of Byron’s poem than any 
suspicion of the crime with which she was charged. 

In an instant his thoughts seemed to revert to the 
picture. 

** Do you know any one like that? or is it, can it 
be an imagination of so young a brain?’’ he per- 
sistéd. » 

She did not reply fora moment. Thenakind of 
defiant pride kindled up in her features. 

“Surely I am not bound to give account of my 
thoughts and fancies, even though you are my 
* benefactor,’ ’’ she said, haughtily. ‘* Better prison 
than such servitude of mind. Suppose I have seen 
such a face, what then ?” 

** Gertrude, you cannot deceive me so easily. You 
could not reproduce those features if they were not 
stamped on your heart. Do they represent your 
lover?” 

The words came slowly and with difficulty, and his 
eyes glared on the young girlas if to read the reply 
ere it was spoken. 

It was lowand muffled, but there was truth in its 
murmuring : 

* No, never.” 

“Nor one you love?” pursued Bernard, vehe- 
mently. 

“Mr. Thorne, this is insulting. You have not 
bought the right to question me thus!” she replied, 
indignation lending a new and brilliant beauty to 
her pale face. 

She took a hurried step to the door, but he hastily 
placed himself before her. 

* Pardon me, Gertrude. It was but the deep, in- 
tense interest you have inspired in my heart that 
prompted the question. I am a lonely, dreamy man, 
with but my art for companion and wife and child, 
till you came to my desolate dwelling. It would 
break my heart to lose you. Can you comprehend 
and pardon the jealous doubt which made that pic- 
ture hateful to me?” 

Poor Gertrude! Whocould comprehend better 
the deadly pangs of jealous, neglected love? Though 
the very idea of aught but a paternal affection from 
that gray-haired man would have appeared a mock- 
ery to her, she could believe their existence wherever 





an object was clinging to the fibres of an intense 
nature. 

“There is no need,” she said. ‘ You have been 
my only friend in my sore need. No one loves me, 
no one desires to take me from you. If I can make 
your happiness, if I can return your goodness, it will 
soothe my own grief.”’ 

A gust of passionate emotion swept over the ar- 
tist’s features, which even the inexperienced Ger- 
trude could scarcely have misinterpreted had not 
her mind been too much engrossed with the wretched 
memories that were thus conjured up by his words. 

A flash of wild, intense love such as only the 
solitary and the matured can feel shot from his eyes, 
his arms moved as if hecould scarcely restrain them 
from clasping her to his heart, and his lips quivered 
with the unspoken words : 

“ My own !—only mine! Mino or death’s!”” 

But she did not even catch the whisper which was 
breathed into his own bosom. 

If she involuntarily recoiled from the strange pas- 
sion in his deep-set eyes, she blamed herself for the 
ingratitude that could suspect one who was her only 
friend, or misjudge the kindly affection of one who 
in years might have been her parent, the lonely de- 
votee to his beloved art, the gifted man whose name 
was known so widely, albeit so shut out from inter- 
course with his kind. 

* Are you going to paint to-day ? Shall you want 
me ?” she asked, by way of changing the agitating 
topic. 

* Yes, that it was which brought me here so early, 
only to tind you had preceded me. Is it your prac- 
tice to frequent this room at such unearthly hours, 
Gertrude ?”’ 

* T cannot sleep, and this amuses me. Besides, I 
must do something. I will not be dependent even 
on you except for protection,”’ she said, pleadingly. 

* Well, it shall beas you will. Anything to make 
my treasure happy,” he returned, brightly. “ But 
listen, Gertrude Lindsay. If [read you aright you 
are able to comprehend my nature. I am strong to 
love and to protect, bitter in my resentment, if my 
heart is seared and chilled by treachery and ingrati- 
tude. Once—ay, twice—it has occurred to me; it 
shall not be so with impunity again.” 

* Then I am not the first that you have befriended 
and sheltered ?”’ she said, questioningly. 

“It was different—quite different,’’ he replied. 
“ Once it was in youth that my whole soul was taken 
up with one object, and my life would have been 
laid down at her slightest command to save her the 
faintest pang. She was lured from me, stolen as it 
were, by one who in his turn—so I heard—-deceived 
and betrayed her. But that was in my early wan- 
derings in foreign lands, and she had no English 
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blood to sober the wild fire of her Southern nature. 
I told myself that she was base, unworthy—unable 
to comprehend a true Saxon heart’s love and con- 
stancy. But still the wound was deep—deep, and 
it changed me from an ardent youth to a morose, 
lonely man. Then came one other interest to 
soften my heart to more human, social sympathies. 


A girl, young, loncly, destitute, winning a hard 
pittance in a wretched shop where I procured some 
trifle, wou my attention by her singular, picturesque 





appearance. And I, perhaps in the infatuation of 
crushed but undying love, faneied I could trace 
some resemblance to that false idol of my youth in 
her dark, Oriental face and passionate eyes. It could 
not be so. There could be no eonnection between 
the Brazilian Bianca and the London shop-girl. 
Still, it was enough to win onmy imagination. I 
offered her liberal remuneration: to sit to me asa 
model instead of the miserable drudgery of her pre- 
sent life. And she impetuewsly consented, though 
her proud spirit held itself aloof from every sympa- 
thy of mine. Nor would she ever confess her depen- 
dence nor confide in me her early history.’ 

“Then she could scareely form any happiness— 
any sympathy for you,” said Gertrude, interested 
in spite of her uncasy misgivings by the lone man’s 


outpourings. 
* Perhaps not. It was all different from you, 
Gertrude. It was but like gazing at a picture that 


recalled the past, and even that poor comfort was 
taken from me. Ere many weeks she encountered 
one, young, handsome, highly born, and disappeared 
from my eyes like a phantom vision. Now itds.a 
third break in my utter loneliness of spirit, and you 
shall not escape me, unless——” 

He stopped and crushed back the threatening 
words on his lips, with a convulsive shudder of his 
whole spare frame thatmade Gertrude’s pulses beat 
in vague terror. 

“Come,” he said, suddenly, “come. ‘This is over 
now. I was strangely moved, but it is not often 
thus. Now we understand each other we will not 
speak of such torturing subjects more. Go, child, 
and prepare. We will have a sitting this morning, 
a long sitting. This is no bad preparation for paint- 
ing the soul’s passions.” 

She obeyed gladly, thankful to be spared farther 
trial from that strange man’s impetuous confidences 
and dark hints. 

In a few minutes she returned, however, dressed 
in the garb which he had devised for her, as the sad 
and deserted Corsair’s bride. 

Never, perhaps, could any one have looked more 
completely the character for which she sat. Her 
wonderful, thoughtful, pensive eyes, the world of 
patient sadness in her features, the unconscious 
abandon of her whole attitude, spoke of a resigned, 
devoted nature, that could suffer and die, but never 
be treacherous to her lover, or rather to him whom 
she so quietly yet so intensely loved. 

And Bernard Thorne felt as if an inspiration 
seized him as he drank in the fall expression and 
read the inmost thoughts and feelings of his 
“* model.” 

It was a dangerous success for both. But still 
it was one—sitrange and incredible even to those 
who achieved it, and even Gertrude looked beam- 
ingly up at the artist as she was at length released 
trom her thraldom, 

“It is wonderful,” shesaid, “beautiful! It must 
bring you fame—such as you have never yet at- 
tained.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, with a touch of bitterness 
in his tone. ‘* We shail see. I mean to exhibit 
this and its companion picture at this year’s Aca- 
demy. You will be admired. by thousands, fair 
Medora.” 

‘Its companion! T have never seen that,’’ she 
*“ Why have 
you never shown it to me, Mr. ‘Thorne ?” 

*“*Mr. Thorne,” he repeated. “It is a formal 
title, Gertrude. I often think men or women should 
not be compelled to pass through life with their un- 
weaning patronymics, or the yet more intolerable 
names inflicted on them in infancy, But let that 
pass. The day may come when the prickly ‘ thorn’ 
may be softened by a sweet floweret grafted on its 
stem. You say you lave never seen this ‘companion.’ 
{t was painted long ere I knew you, Gertrude, but 
never exposed to profane eyes. Shall I display it ? 
i¢ is your rival—the Gulnare who stole the love of 
the faithless Conrad, and saved his life.” 


As he spoke Deruard Thorne rose and walked to 

corner of his large studio, where a heavy screen, 
tur too massive for delicate hands to move, stood 
wcross tue recess. 

He gave it, with some difficulty, a sufficient im- 


pulse to draw from behind it a picture, framed and 

complete, of something the size and the style of that 
a whic » figured as the heroine. 

It was b 








wutifully - almost fearfully painted, was 
the prison scene where Conrad was confined and 
the wild, passionate Guluare comes to free him at 
the terribie price of her soul’s innocence. 
The whole dciuils w 





| 


painter’s power was unmistakeably displayed in the i 


gloomy, soul-thrilling picture. 

But Gertrude’s eyes were riveted only on one 
figure in the picture—one which had the strongest 
fascination, perhaps, in the poem—one which en- 
joyed an inexorable pre-eminence in its guilty, un- 
scrupulous passion. 

Gulnare was there—the devoted murderess for 
the sake of him she loved—the blood-stained to win 
aw and immunity for the prisoner of her cruel 

ord. 

And with what eyes did she gaze on the entranced 
spectator? With the brilliant eyes of Madeline 
Cleveland, whose every feature and attitude was 
reproduced in that graphic portrait of Byron’s 
heroine. 

Gertrude gazed as if spell-bound. 

What relation could there be between Aubrey 
Lestrange’s high-born cousin and the artist’s mo- 
del? How could he have produced so lifedike a 
portrait of one he had never seen ? 

The next moment she turned sharply on the 
questioning exhibitor. 

“Who sat for this?” she exclaimed. “ Or és it 
your own ing ?” 

He smiled oe 

“It would bediffionlt to imagine such a face, Ger- 
trude ; but twice in my life I have seen it. It was 
like ~/ early love, and perhaps still more lil#e the 
youthfal Pariah I described to you. It will divide 
the palm of ic homage with my fair and pensive 
Gertrude—the Medora of the Corsair’s love.’ 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
Let Ml attend that heart, that tongue, that breath, 
— me, @hould speak, should whisper of thv 
h 5 
For im oue smile or lower from thy sweet eye 
my life, my hope, my victory. 

Rurerr DE Vere woke up from a long, profound 
sleep on the morning after his trial witha v. 
sense of mingled relief and depression that it m 
many minutes of full consciousness of the realities 
of life for him fully to comprehend. 

Life is sweet, even to those who profess to com- 
pletely despise and ignore the boon. 

The consciousness of relief from immediate danger 
of the murderer’s doom, and liberty from the prison 
cell and warder’s thraldom, could not be altogether 
contemned, even by the most wretched of earth’s 
children. 

Still he was despairing and miserable, more so 
perhaps now that the terrible agony of imminent 
danger and deep, overpowering obloquy was lifted 
from his hoart. 

The crowd of gnawing demons at his heart’s core 
was as it were freed and reanimated by the removal 
of that one overpowering weight; and one great, 
crushing burden was changed for a myriad of 
smaller stabbing pangs on the one deep raw wound 
of his heart. 

Still suspected of the murder of his beautifal 
cousin, still banished from communion with honest 
and innocent men, ruined in fortune, blighted in his 
dearest hopes, liable at any moment to be once again 
placed at the shameful felon’s dock, it was little 
wonder if Rupert groaned in despairing abandon- 
ment under so hopeless a weight of misery. 

He was restless and fevered, in spite of his long 
slumber, and he sprang from his bed with an energy 
of which he had scarcely before believed himseif 
capable, bent on doing something, going somewhere, 
finding some lone refuge for his disgraced head 

** Anywhere, anywhere, out of this world,” 
and far from the abode which had been such a scene 
of pain both physical and mental to him. 

His dress was quickly and carelessly donned. He 
had but a limited choice now among the few rem- 
nants of his wardrobe that had been ‘left to him in 
the changes of his late confused and bewildered 
existence. 

What recked he now of ontward appearances ? 
Only that the deep mourning of his heagt should be 
reflected in his outerman. ‘That wasaill his.thought 
in the remainder of his joyless life. 

He descended the stairs from the simple chamber 
that had been the refuge of his illness and ‘suffer- 
ing with « hurried, irregular step, and opened the 
door of the small sitting-room which was devoted 
to his especial use. 

The table was already laid out for breakfast, and 
he touched the bell for the rémainder of the frugal 
meal which awaited the penniless fugitive, and it 
would have been the same to him had it been the 
table of a prince. 

He sat down listlessly near the solitary cup and 
saucer placed for him, when, as his eyes turned well 
nigh unconsciously on the spot, he spied out a small 
note half hidden under the blue delf-ware. 

Could it be for him? Who would even dream of 
any correspondence with the accused fugitive ? 

Ile lifted it from the cloth with the involuntary 
curiosity that a letter is sure to excite in the minds 
even of the most indifferent or most hopeless in its 


ve terribly given, and the ! receipt. 


: 


“ie 





It was directed in a pretty female hand, and thy 
paper had that nameless scent and odour about jt 
that marks the belongings of a refined and well-bor 
female who has the means to surround herself with 
the gratification of ler elegant tastes. 

** Rupert de Vere, Esq., 

** Euston Street, 
** New Road, 
** London.” 

But in spite of the last word, indicating a country 
origin, the pest-mark was from the Western distri; 
of the metropolis, and uo clue was thus given ty 
the writer. 


. Ru ‘tore it open, with a wild, desperate hop 
of he knew not what. 

_At contained but a few hurriedly penned lines, but 
an enclosure ped from the paper as ho opened 
‘it that he did heed till he finished the brief con. 
‘tents of the note. 

“Mr. de Vere is carnestly requested by a friend 
tose the enclosed trifle in pe for his in. 
mediate safety. There are still painful doubts over 
the late occurrence, and the safety and hap. 
piness of the innocent are involved in the sheltering 
of the guilty. Por his own sake, and for the saks 
of the anffortumate sharer in his disgrace and his 
exile, he is implored to leave the country at once, 
and remain in @oncealment till the wretched tragedy 
is a 

“When he 
couched in 
St. Foi,” from *B. V.,’ will bri 
tance to the post restante of 
the advertisement may be dated. 

ts ij. B. Sr. For.” 


Such was the mysterious which the young 
man on + dreary morning, and for the 
“5 _ re faust te te to the flagging 
pulses endl, cold heart very vagueness 
and concealment. 
He picked up the bank-note that had fallen on the 
floor. It was for fifty and within it was an- 
other for five more, marked im small letters, “ lor 


i = a —, vo = Times, 

uage, ani ressed to ‘B, 
: him farther remit. 
@ town from which 


erushed it all instinctively in his 
pocket, as he ‘heard steps approaching with the tea- 
pot and solitary egg that remained to complete the 
meal, But when he was again alone his eyes and 
thoughts became engrossed once more by the strange 
communication thus transmitted to him. 

Who could have thus written? ‘Who could take 
interest in the guilty exile? Even more than this— 
what did the enigmatical words mean to convey ? 

Again he perused it, weighing every syllable that 
could explain its meaning, 

“‘The innocent and the guilty.” 

In whose behalf was the entreaty penned? Was 
Gertrude the object for whom he was to fly, and 
tacitly admit his own blood-guiltiness ? 

The letter seemed to imply that intention, that de- 
sire. His brow flushed indignantly as he concluded 
the billet, and deduced that sole inference from its 
enigma. 

“Wretched girl! As if she were to be shielded 
from the consequences of her own mad jealousy and 
wickedness!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ No—not if she were 
my own sister, if the same blood ran in our veins, 
instead of the few scant drops that unite us in kin 
—I would not rest till I can avenge my unhappy 
Hilda, and prove my own handsclean of the foul stain 
of her precious blood. It must have been by her 
wild animosity against her fairer, more fortunate 
cousin that the deed was done. There was none 
else; and the girl herself dropped strange hints 
that some secret love was torturing her mind to 
madness. Love for whom?” ; 

The question occurred perhaps for the first time 
to the brain of Rupert de Vere in connection 
with that terrible tragedy, which he was only bo- 
ginning to view with a steady if hopeless considera- 
tion. 

This much Hilda herself had implied to him, that 
Gertrude’s regard for him was more than arose from 
kinship. But of what avail would it have been for 
her to remove the bride of Aubrey Lestrange, unless 
from jealousy of the bridegroom thus about to 
plight his vows to another ? } 

Rupert thought and thousht till his brain whirled, 
and still the only idea that occurred to him was 
the possibility of Gertrude’s secret love for her cou- 
sin’s bridegroom, and that this letter was penned by 
some one on her behalf—perhaps by her dictation. 

“ She knows that I worshipped Hilda as a being 
too sacred for earth’s griefs and trials, and that | 
could have died to shelter her from one pain!” be 
said, fiercely, as he quenched his fevered lips with. 
cooling draught of the beverage just brought to him. 
‘She knows that she will have no safe hiding-place 
from my vengeance for her crime, and that if I be 
once banished tlie arm of justice may be suspended 
till all is forgotten. She shall be disappointed. 
Never will I rest till she is dragged forth and my 
Hilda’s spirit appeased by the punishment of her 
wretched, guilty cousin.”’ ; 

So absorbed had the young man been by theso bits 
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ter thoughts, and the remarkable occurrence which 
had given them audible expression, that he had not 
rewarked the gentle opening of the door, to which 
his back was turned, as he gazed moodily into the 


ras , 
“= had the low, quiet step of the intruder 
awakened his attention, albeit there was, that inde- 
<cribable rustle—that scnse of presence—in the 
room which the neighbourhood of any human being 
must ever cause, in ‘spite of the most noiseless vel- 
vet feet that mortal. can boast. 

No wonder that the sound of a voice made him 
spring up from his chair as if struck by a galvanic 
pattery, and that the words it uttered brought an 
indignant frown to his brow. 

“ Strange words for the barely escaped felon—the 
accused murderer!’’ said Robina Falco, coolly seat- 
ing herself on a chair near the one he had vacated 
in his surprise. ** Better prove your own innocence, 
methinks, than threaten vengeance on others !’’ 

“ Am I to be dogged thus ?P—to have spies on my 
every word and action P” thundered Rupert, enraged 
beyond forbearance at this taunt in addition to his 
former irritation. ‘At least I insist on the poor 
privilege of seclusion while I am in this hateful place 
—which will be foravery brief space, I assure you,” 
he added, bitterly. 

“You would have been the tenant of a very dif- 
ferent and narrower house had it not been for my 
care and foresight,” said Robina, perfectly un- 
moved by his towering wrath. ‘‘ Whether innocent 
or guilty you would have slept in the bed from 
which there is no rising, and from which no secrets 
are spoken—if I had not saved you from your own 
rash madness.” 

“You have conferred a small boon on me; I. had 
better have died!” he returned, sullenly, 

“Then you are guilty?” she said, fixing her re- 
markable eyes sternly on him. ‘* Whether alone or 
with an accomplice, you confess your crime by such 
cowardly words. An honourable man wonld not de- 
sire to leave such a foul stain on his name—a gene- 
rous-hearted one would extend to others the same 
charity and faith that he demands. But I begin 
to repent my own credulous weakness. You are un- 
worthy of the sacrifices that have been made for 
you. Like father, like son—selfish and weak. Oh, 
what idiots women are to waste love and trust, and 
spend their hearts’ blood for such as you are-— 
such as he was!” 

Rupert was awed in spite of himself by the com- 
manding, Withering, yet calm contempt of the 
woman’s manner, and her last words brought a sud- 
den bound to-his pulses. 

“My father?—what do you know of him?’ he 
asked, eagerly. 

“Enough to judge of his son,” she replied.  “ It 
was like hin—what I heard you speak—-it was I'ke 
him to turn like an enraged viper on the hand that 
saved you!” 

A somewhat conscious flush rose to the young 
man’s brow. 

“Tt was but as an eavesdropper that I resented 
your entrance,” he said, deprecatingly. ‘‘ Surely you 
must confess that one’s thoughts should not: be 
filehed as it were from one’s breast by such espio- 
nage . 

“Wrongagain. Icame to talk with you of your 

future. I heard your voice as I opened the door, and 
paused to ascertain whether you had a companion 
whom I might not'desire to see. And it was necessary 
that I should learn the real feelings of your heart 
cre 1 could act as I deem best for all.” 
_ “Why,” asked the young man, sharply, “ why 
iave you such interest inme? You spoke of my 
futher; what know youof him? Does he live— 
does he repent ?”” 

.“T know little save treachery and selfishnoss of 
his former years,” returned Robina, coolly. ‘* As 
to his after-penitence, it might be true or false—it 
is not for me to tell.’’ 

; as - fancy shot through the bewildered brain of 
“er listener. 

“It cannot—no !—tell me, in pity! You are not 

—my—mother ?—he said she was dead?!” 


' 





‘And no doubt you wish that it should be so!” re- | 
turned the woman, with ineffable scorn in her | 
trong, mobile features. “It would scarcely suit | 
you to have such a weird mother—though, in this 
case, she has been a useful one, it seems to me. No, | 
Rupert de Vere—be content. Iam no mother of | 
yours, nor have I interest in you save for the sake | 
of others’as injured and more helpless, perhaps 
more innocent!” 

_ ' Do you—you who have exerted yourself on my 
ochalf—do you believe me guilty?” he asked, with 
% strange pathos in his look and tone that seemed 
reo = for faith from some human being, however 
Aun bie, , 
; Perhaps not, perhaps yes. You are more sum- 
mary in your judgments on a helpless girl. You 
ould hunt Gertrude Mugrave down to the very 
GCaLh, 
, If she is innocent, and can prove it, I would ask 
‘er mercy and pardon on my very knees,”’ replied 





the young man. “If she is guilty: why should I 
have more conipassion for her than she had for that 
murdered victim?” : 

“ You say you are innocent—ean;yon prove it?” 
said Robina, significantly, .,..“‘ But. let this idle dis- 
cussion, pass. I came to speak of other matters. 
Rupert de. Vere, you must not. remain within the 
reach of the law, or place a fatal bond on the actions 
of others. You must leave the country—seek refuge 


in other larids—till you ¢an come back in safety. 


Do you understand ?” 

* Perhaps, but if does not follow that I shall com- 
ply,” he answered, calmly. “ Besides, I must 
have some explanation of your admissions just 
now. Tell me of my father—whero—who—what is 
he? For all that has been told me is but dark, dis- 
graceful hints that only madden, without real know- 
ledge that I could bear as a man should. Only sa- 
tisfy me in this—tell me all that you know, and I 
will judge then whether I shall give myself up to 
despair and death, or fight, as a brave spirit should, 
with the misery and injustice of the world.” 

“Do you really not know? Has the truth never 
been explained to you?” asked Robina, earnestly. 

“ Never. Eldred Mugrave, he whom I had believed 
to be the brother of my mother, once‘taunted me in 
rage and pride that I should dare to love or pretend 
to his danghter’s hand. He told me thatmy mother 
was his cousin, not his sister, and, more than that, 
he declared that I was base-born, I could have 
wiped out the insult in his blood.” 

“Silence, young man, silence,” said Robina, 
sternly. ‘There has been enough blood shed, and 
hearts broken, without your vain bravado. How- 
ever, I will satisfy you thus far, as to your mother’s 
unhappy fate. She, Maria Mugrave, was the child 
of a hopeless invalid, and left too completely to her 
own wild will for safety or for the honour of the 
supposed heiress of the race. When the insidious 
courtship of.a young and handsome officer came to 
test her obedience and her honour, she failed— 
utterly failed in both—I do not mean that: she fell 
without a full belief that she was a wedded and 
honourable wife. But it was done in secret, and in 
treachery, and with so little security, so little cau- 
tion, that when it so pleased her treacherous lover 
he could dissover and dissolve the tie.” 

* Villain! How—wherefore did he do it?” said 
Rupert, hoarsely. 

“That was another tale of man’s perfidy, or 
rather wickedness. The bridal of Maria’s parents 
had been solemnized bya Roman Catholic priest, 
and, as her father averred, also by a Protestant 
friend of hisown. Had your mother not been an 
heiress there would have been scant query as to the 
legality of the ceremony. As it was, it was called in 
question by the next heir, your amiable ‘ uncle,’ El- 
dred Mugrave. When the truth was bruited, or rather 
whispered about, then the Captain de Vere who had 
won poor Maria’s heart, and ruined her fame and 
prospects, discovered that his own marriage was 
illegal, and abandoned her to her fate. Was I far 
wrong when I galled him selfish, and interested, 
Rupert de Vere, heedless of woman's peace and 
woman’s fame? Did I not say well when | com- 
pared the father and the son ?” 

** Woman, where ishe now? What corner of the 
earth does he hide in ?” groaned Rupert. ‘My own 
angel, innocent mother, cruelly wronged in birti and 
in bridal, this must be avenged'in death at least.” 

“[—I, young man, have the interests of others as 
deeply wronged and far more capable of redress as 
much at heart as your supposed injuries,” said 
Robina, fiercely. *‘ It is but ‘a question whether you 
shall make me a friend or foe. [am prepared for 
either, and, harkye, far more able than yourself to 
carry out my will. Even now, but the half is known 
to you, and I will not enlighten you farther in your 
present mood.” 

Rupert laughed scornfully. 

“As if I could not trace out the truth from the 
information you have already given me,” he said. 
** Listen to my final resolve, then judge whether 
Tamas heartless and as selfish as you would paint 
me and mine. Hilda Mugrave has been foully mur- 
dered, and I, who would have shed every drop of 
blood in slow and deliberate torture to save her life, 
am lying under the ban of suspicion as the criminal. 


| Heaven knows I am innocent, but it haunts me like 


a hideous phantom that I in my wild and frantic 
revenge have in a measure suggested and even 
palliated the dreadful crime that was repugnant to 
my inmost heart. Judge then, asone who loved her 
as his heart’s core, as a man who loathed the foul 
guilt, can I rest under the cloud, or permit the 
sweet angel thus sacrificed to remain unavenged ? 
Never, by Heaven!” he added, fervently. ‘ Every 
instinct of my nature, every personal and cherished 
hope shall be subordinate to that one object for 
which alone I will live. My own stained birth, my 
mother’s wrongs will rest uncleared, unavenged, 
till Hilda’s murderer is brought to light!” 

Robina gazed fixedly at him as he poured out these 
eager, passionate words, like a torrent of liquid fire 
from his lips. 





There was an indefinable expression in her face as 
if she half sympathized with his vehemence, yet it 
mingled with a stern disappointment that boded 
little good to the speaker. 

“This is your final resolve ?” she said, firmly. 

“ My final resolve and unalterable,” he returned. 

‘Then one word ere I leave you,’ she re- 
plied. “Iam not going to makeiidle threats. It 
is the plain and naked truth that I would warn you of 
ere you let me depart. If you take this proud tone 
of independence, and resolve to meddle in matters 
that youare handling like one blindfolded and mazed, 
every hope that might attend your career will be 
destroyed. You shall. never have one hope of prov- 
ing your own birth, or one chance of vindicating 
your mother’s name. You will live in poverty and 
despair, die alone, and dishonoured. For I will 
not let one engine rest that can frustrate your oeb- 
ject. Gertrude Mugrave shall be saved, if there is 
power in woman to protect her from your persecu- 
tion!” 

He smiled bitterly. 

“Then it is war to the knife between us ?”’ he 
said. “ Be itso. I fear not, nor do I feel so bound 
by your past services now that [comprehend their 
object. We are quits now.” 

“ Poor idiot. As if anything was disinterested in 
this world,” she said, bitterly. ‘“ Why should I 
concern myself with your affairs, except for some 
object? Well, I have warned you. You cannot 
complain if you have elected your ruin.” 

She rose and stood for a brief interval as if to 
give him even yet a chance of retractation. 

Then she walked slowly to the door, still with 
that gliding, noiseless pace that gave her almost the 
appearance of a spirit, treading silently on the earth. 
She turned, and examined keenly his features, ere 
she closed the door. 

Not a trace of wavering or fear was in'their steady, 
calm expression. Not one glimpse of weakness 


which could give one ray of hope of change. 

She closed the door, and with that barrier between 
them commenced the stern, relentless contest that 
was to terminate only in the triumph of right or 
might. 

As yet who could say where the justice or the 
power really lay ? 

* * 


* - . 

Rupert de Vere had mused abstractedly for a long 
and unheeded interval after his strange guest had 
left him. There was indeed ample food for thought 
in the events of the morning, bearing as they did 
so closely on each other. 

But his mind ran rather on the past than the pre- 
sent, on the revelations that had been made to him, 
and the singular efforts which the anonymous cor- 
vespondent was bent upon to banish him from the 
scene where the past tragedies had been enacted. 

“ It isin vain—in vain,” he said, bitterly. “‘ Better 
make the announcement through the very papers 
that were to communicate my needs.” 

His thoughts flew with the strange connection 
which is so swift and so unaccountable at the very 
name of the daily journals, to the trial, whieh would 
be reported in their columns; and a morbid wish to 
read the harrowing details that were already but too 
familiar to him possessed his mind. 

“Can you get mea Times ?” he asked of the 
woman who came to remove the tardy meul; ‘I 
should like to see one before I go out.” 

There wag little delay, since Mrs. Davies was a 
most inquisitive newsmonger, and her sole extrava- 
gance was a somewhat inordinate absorption of that 
public gossip yclept journalism. 

He hastily ran over the torturing details, that 
were like rasping a sore wound, yet which gave a 
sort of wayward interest to his morbid faney. ‘Then, 
with a half-mechanical habit, he turned over the 
sheets and glanced idly on their contents. 

It was the second of May, and a long column was 
devoted to a description of the pictures in the newly 
opened exhibition of the Academy. Of that space a 
paragraph not mean in length had for its st#bject the 
“remarkable pictures exhibited by the well-known 
artist, Mr. Bernard Thorne, which would decidedly 
keep up if not enhance his reputation.” 

The technical terms, the praise was of little in- 
terest to the burdened spirit of that miserable man, 
but the subjects hada strange charm for him. ‘They 
were companion pictures from the ‘ Corsair,’’ one 
giving the scene between Conrad and the guilty but 
devoted Guinare—a murderess for love’s sake; the 
other the parting between the Corsair and his gentle 
and patient bride, his own Medora. 

Both of these works were pronounced as of the 
highest excellence, and at the close aslight mention 
was made of a “head” bya young pupil of the yreat 
painter, which gave singular promise for so com- 
plete a tyro as the artist was stated to be. 

Rupert was restless and fevered, and at the mo- 
ment anything connected with that one engrossing 
subject had a sort of fascination for him. 

He started up with a resolutien to go and see for 
himself these lauded pictures. 

“I shall see the idea of such crime,” he thought 
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as he sprang into an omnibns which would pass the 
very door of the Trafalgar Square building where 
the Academy then had its home, and threw himself 
into a corner to avoid as much as possible observa- 
tion. 

He had scarcely realized till he mingled with his 
fellows the Pariah-like position he held, nor how he 
would shrink from the eyes that he fancied were 
turned on him as the accused criminal of the pre- 
vious day. But the tenants of the vehicle were 
mostly very quiet, harmless women, and two or 
three babies, whose smiling innocence had little to 
daunt him, save in the galling contrast with his 
own deep, hopeless misery: But the mothers, if 
they noticed at all his gloomy bitterness, only 
clasped their darlings more closely to their bosoms 
in thankful certainty that they could never become 
so stern and repulsive as that pale, haggard 
stranger. 

At last the tedious transit came to an end, and 
Rupert sprang out with the comfortable certainty 
that he should escape observation in the crowd 
which was pouring into the newly opened rooms. 

On he hurried, after a rapid glance at the cata, 
logue to ascertain the room in which the sole object 
of interest was to be found, and more than one dark 
scowling look was bent on him as he made his way 
through the throng. 

It was thicker still round the pictures he sought, 
for the catalogue had already directed attention to 
their character, and he impatiently waited for an 
opening to pass within the dense group. 

At length it opened, by one of the caprices of a 
crowd, and he found himself face to face with the 
very ideal of Gertrude and of Madeline Cleveland. 

A cry well nigh escaped his lips, and was only 
smothered in time to prevent the observation of the 
bystanders as his eyes travelled from one face to 
another in the pictures that hung side by side with 
but tie division of one that had but little interest 
to distract attention from the wonderful produc- 
tions of Bernard Thorne. 

Rupert stood as if entranced, bewildered, as he 
gazed on the familiar features. There could be no 
doubt of their identity. Every feature, hair, eyes, 
expression, attitude were the same that were fami- 
liar to his eyes in days gone by. Only it was not 
the guilty Gertrude who stood as the murderess. She 
occupied that post in the graphic scene which she 
should never hoid in reality, the tender and beloved 
wife of the wandering Corsair. And Madeline, why 
should she be held up to the world as the wild and 
passionate mistress, whose crime could only ‘be 
equalled by her love ? 

Such thoughts rushed through Rupert’s brain 
with the rapidity of a mountain torrent as he be- 
came more than ever convinced of the originals of 
those wondrous portraits. But they gave place to 
the dominant passion of his mind as he remembered 
the clue which might be thus obtained to Gertrude’s 
retreat. 

He might discover her through the notoriety her 
vanity had perhaps created, and bring her to the 
penitent confession which he had vowed to extract 
from her lips. 

“Have you seen the other picture by Thorne’s 
pupil ?”’ asked a gentleman near him of a com- 
panion. “It is, of course, but a first picture, still 
there is great power of fancy and expression in the 
uce. 

Rupert instinctively followed the speaker to an- 
other of the rooms where the “ head ”’ alluded to was 
to be found. 

He gazed with a sardonic smile at the extraordi- 
nary portrait, which might well have been drawn 
from his own irregular but expressive and intellec- 
tual face. 

It was a strange coincidence, for even to his mor- 
bid fancy it never occurred that the young Ger- 
trude could have produced so promising a work, 
nor most assuredly have given it his own likeness. 

“*[ am mad, I suppose, and turn every objectinto 
something connected with me and this wretched 
tragedy,’’ he muttered as he turned away; ‘“‘yet 
there can be no mistake in that double likeness, 
incredible as it appears.” 

Then he returned to the extraordinary pictures, 
which were once more attracting the notice and 
comments of the surrounding multitude, and again 
the irresistible conviction forced itself on his mind 
that only those two familiar faces could have sug- 
gested the painter’s ideal of the poet's creation. 

Then he turned away and referred to the catalogue 
for the artist’s name and residence. 

A bitter satisfaction gleamed in his dark eyes as 
he inquired at the secretary's office the price of the 
picture, and thought how little that functionary 
could estimate the cost to more than one concerned 
in their production. 

(To be continued.) 





Roy iy Printers.—It has been recently asserted 
that the “gentle and noble ” eraft of typography num- 
bered the Emperor William among its members. This 





is an error, in so far as the emperor is concerned. 
The exalted typographer who may really and truly 
be claimed as a member of the craft. is the Crown 
Prince of the German Empire, who vegan his prac- 
tical studies as a compositor in the year 1845, after a 
visit to Henel’s printing-office in Berlin, when the 
prince took a strong and lasting faucy to the business. 








THE KING OF THE TRAPPERS. 


———_@—__—_.. 
CHAPTER XIliIl. 

THE screams of the girl instantly awoke Old Mos- 
cow, and, rushing to her side, he demanded, iu angry 
tones, and with fire-flashing eyes: 

“What in the name of thunder are you doing?” 

He saw the huge snake fastened to and dangling 
from the arm she had upraised, and with one blow 
struck it to the earth, and trampled its life out under 
his feet ; then he tore off the coveriug and began ex- 
amining for a wound; but even his experienced eyes 
could find none, and his words somewhat reassured 
the trembling girl. 

“ You're far more scared than hurt,” he said; “ but 
even if the venomous thing had bitten you there 
would be no cause for fear. I always carry a little 
suake-fern about with me. But you haven’t been 
bitten, not even scratched; at least, I can find no 
spot that looks like it.” 

“ Are you quite sure ?” she asked, clinging to him 
for support. » 

“Just assure as that I am living. Your sleeve 
was loose, and when the reptile—ugh! I dou’t like 
tiem any more than you do—struck, its teeth got 
tangled in the calico, and didn’t reach any farther. 
But where is the boy ?” 

“TI don’t know. He stole away as soon as the 
Indians——” 

“Indians! Now may Heaven be good tous! Come 
this way, quick, and tell me about it.” 

He drew her to a more secluded spot, and heard 
her tell the story in a few excited words, then he be- 
came terribly in earnest. 

“We are hemmed in, and will be shot down like 
wolves in a trap, aud all on account of a woman’s 
screams. But there’s no use complaining now. 
We've got into a bad scrape, and must get out of it, if 
we can. You don’t know where the boy is? Well, 
he’ll have to take care of himself. Come with me, 
and be just as silent as death. We'll try and deceive 
the red-skins yet. But if we don’t——” 

The low but quickly repeated call of a crow 
caught his ear, and he stood as rigid as marble, and 
listened until it was repeated three times at regular 
intervals. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ I hear you, boy, aud I see 
them, too—that is, 1 know they are about. Come 
this way, girl!” 

For once fortune appeared to be upon their side. 
Without having seen any enemies or having been 
discovered themselves, they crawled swiftly along 
until fully a mile from their late camping-ground, 
then as they rested for a moment a wild and terrible 
yell burst upon their ears, aud the girl looked to her 
compauion for an explanation. 

“The Indians have discovered the boy,” he ex- 
plained, sorrowfully. 

“ Then I will go back and die with him,” she said, 
rising up, with the light of determination flashiug 
from her eyes, even through the fast-falling tears. 

“Are you mad?’’ he asked, pulling her ,aickly 
down, ‘ What good could you do? It would only 
be getting yourself into a scrape without helping 
him in the least. No, no, it isu’t to va thought of. If 
you must know what has become of him—and I dun’t 
believe you can love him auy more than I do—l1’ll 
go back and try and find him out, just as soon as I 
get you to a place of safety.” 

“ Not love him!"—there was no thought of hiding 
the secret now. “Notlovehim? I love him better 
than I do my own life.” 

“So!” replied Old’ Moscow, with a low whistle. 
“ But come, we are losing time, and all the gold in the 
world isn’t to be compared with it now.” ‘ 

They journeyed on for some distance, then a little 
waterfall caught the eyes of Old Moscow, and he 
paused and began to examine it closely. 

“ There’s often a cave behind one of those things,” 
he said, though rather talking to himself than the 
girl, “and, if it is the case here, no better place could 
be found in the whole valley. You just crouch down 
in the bushes and I'll go and see. If it is as I ex- 
pect, Heaven is surely on our side.” 

It was as he had surmised. Behind the sheet of 
water was an opening in the rocks of considerable 

xtent—large enough to contain a dozen men, and 
once. within they would not only be effectually 
screened but could converse without danger of being 
heard. Still it was no easy task to reach it. The 
opening was several feet above the ground, and the 


If alone Old Moscow would have smiled at thy 
task, but the girl was a dead weight upon his ey, 
movement. He was forced to carry her through thy 
falling stream, and it required all his strength tp 
raise her to a sufficient height. More than once hig 
footing gave way and both came near falling, but x 
last the feat was accomplished, and, panting from ey. 
cessive exertion, Old Moscow stretched himself upo 
the brink, caught the sparkling shower in his hands, 
and drank long and eagerly. 

The poor, drenched, and half-drowned girl shrank 
back to the farthest limit, and endeavoured to wriy 
out her saturated garments and restore some little 
warmth to her numbed limbs, 

“If one only had plenty to eat,” said Old Moscow, 
“he could stay in this place for ever and not be 
found out, for all the Indians in the world might 
search for a century and not find it.” 

“If Philip were only here—if I only knew he was 
safe,” sighed the girl. 

“ The heart of the doe will follow after the buck,” 
muttered Old Moscow. “If I go after him I wilj 
have to leave you alone. But remember that you 
mustn’t stir until I come back, even though it 
shouldn’t be till to-morrow. J’ll do the best I canto 
find the boy and save him, but if the red-skins hayo 
got him into their clutches again I'll have to come 
back and take you home before I can go any farther,” 

“For the love of Heaven don’t think of me—only 
him. Ishall get along well enough—will wait pa- 
tiently.” 

“ And will be sure not to scream out, even if 
rattlesnake should come creepin’ around?” asked 
Old Moscow, with a smile. 

“ Yes, I'll be proof even against them.” 

“Well, I'll go. Take good care of yourself, and 
mind that you don't make any noise, whatever you 
may see or hear, and above all things don’t try to 
getaway. I'll be back justas soon asI can. But if 
I shouldn’t return by the time the sun rises and sinks 
again you can make up your mind that I have been 
called home to what we are told is a better land. 
Then you must try and find your way to the nearest 
settlement and just say a prayer for pour Old Moscow. 
Good-bye.” 

He crept to the edge of the rocks, gently lowered 
himself, and disappeared ; and the girl, when left to 
herself, began to comprehend the dangers with which 
she was surrounded, and almost to regret that she 
had permitted him to leave upon so desperate au 
undertaking. 

Old Moscow looked backward to see that no spy 
had marked his movements, then crept swiftly for- 
ward, though often pausing and laying his ear to the 
ground to listen, 

It was a work, however, of some time for him to 
reach a point from which he could obtain an unin- 
terrupted view of the spot of their late eucampment, 
and when he did his blood’ fairly boiled in his voius, 

“The red fiends,” he muttered from between his 
tightly clenched teeth, “have been afraid to attack 
us like men, and have attempted to drive us out by 
fire! The poor boy must have been burned to death, 
or fallen into their hands, and that'll result in the 
same thing.” 

From where he was lying he could see tlie flames 
aud smoke rolliug upward in great waves—a tire so 
hot that nothing of life could remain iu it for a 
moment. 

But to satisfy himself more perfectly he sought for 
a tall tree, aud ascended tothe top. ‘Then he could 
look down almost directly into the flames, could see 
them surging and leaping from point to point, could 
look as it were iuto the crater of a blazing volcano, 
and knew how futile it would be for any man to at- 
tempt to hide away from its power. hes 
Ascending still higher, he looked over the prairie, 
and saw a band of Indians riding away, and was cer- 
tain that a prisoner was bound to and lying upon the 
back of one of the horses. 

“Poor boy,” he said as he descended, “your 
chances are bad enough now, I’m afraid, aud, if it 
wasn’t for the girl—helpless thing that she is—I'd 
soon be upon your trail, and see if something couldn't 
be done to save you—even to giving my life for your 
sake.” 

Filled with sorrowful thoughts, he hastened back 
to the cave, crept within, aud stood for a moment 
like one suddenly stricken with palsy. 

The cave was empty! } 
The girl that he had left there but a short time 
previously had disappeared! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Wuen Old Moscow had left the girl alone she 
began to look about for the best place to rest, and 
having found it sat down aud began thinking of her 
situation. It certainly was a desolate one, and the 
more she reflected the more she became dissatistied, 
and as the hours crept on and Old Moscow did uot 
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prisoner or killed. In that view of the case, and 
there was no other reasonable oue, she would be 
obliged to depend entirely upon herself, and the sooner 
she began to do so the better. 

Crawling to the veil of water, she listened long, but 
could hear nothing except the plash that had.con- 
tinued unbroken for centuries. Then she determined 
to venture out, and, clinging to the rocks, attempted 
to lower herself as Old Moscow had done, until she 
could find a footing below. But herstrength was too 
feeble, and her experience too little, and, caught in 
the water, her hold was broken, and she fell to the 
bottom aud wagghutnios out into the bed of the 
siream. 

; ‘Hal dead from fright, bruised, and nearly strangled, 
she might never have been able to recover firm 
ground had not a friendly hand been stretched out— 
raised her, and carried her to a point of safety. 

“Thank Heaven! Old Moscow !” 

She gasped out the words, and rubbing the dirt and 
water from her eyes turned towards him, but shrank 
back in horror as she saw that it was an Indian, 

“ The pale-face will get up,” he said, in the most 
cutteral and harsh of voices. ‘ She will walk,” and 
he pointed in the direction of the wigwams ; “and if 
her lips open to utter a sound, this——” and he 
fiercely flourished his tomahawk over her head. 

There was nothing to do but obey, and she hurried 
along as fast as she was able—he dragging her by 
the hair and pricking her with the point of his knife, 
when she failed to move as swiftly as he wished. 
But it was well for her that the distance was short 
or she would have fallen by the way. Her limbs 
were just beginning to fail her when they came upon 
a number of mounted men, and he gave her into their 
clLarge. 

luke her to the village of our people.” he said, 
“and bind her until the strings of deer-skin cut into 
the bone, if there isany danger of escape. But some 
of you come with me. We will track Old Moscow to 
the place where he had hidden the girl, and when he 
comes back he will find not her but us.” 

Long before they entered the village the sound 
of mourning could be heard from every side, and on 
every hand were marks of death. 

She shuddered as she thought how terrible had 
been the destruction when the powder concealed in 
the cave of the medicine man had exploded. Butshe 
had far more reason to think of herself and her lover, 
for she had scarcely arrived before she saw him 
brought in with blood slowly dripping from many a 
wound, securely fettered upon the back of a horse. 

Then her misery became too terrible for human 
eudurance, and with a heartrending cry of anguish 
slie fell senseless to the ground. ; 

“ Carry her to the wigwam of Monee,” commanded 
Horse Shoe, with a smile lighting up even his 
biackened face as he saw that his destined bride was 
again safe, 

It was some time before Monee, the once wife of 
the old medicine man, and believed to be as much of a 
nagician and physician as himself, could be found. 
She was one of the kind that revel in laying out the 
dead, and had her hands more than full. Andit was 
with a very bad grace that she came at all—she would 
uot have doue so had she dared to disobey the pub- 
licly expressed commands of the chief. With grum- 
bling and discontent she took her place, but some- 
thing of professional pride returned, and she hastened 
to procure the simples of the woods, administer them, 
and chafe the icy hands until life was restored. 

Then she sat and grumbled of death and torture, 
until joined by another aged squaw who had come 
auasked to share her vigil. At tirst Monee glanced 
at her savagely through the darkness, but the visitor 
crew cautiously aside her blanket with the simple 
expression of “ Pale-man’s fire-water.” 

“Where did you find it?” 

“In the cave of the medicine man.” 

“ Give.” 

The spirits were passed over, then there was no 
heed of urging her to drink, Very soon Monee had 
Swallowed a suffivient quantity to render her help- 
less—she reeled into a corner and fell into a heavy 
Sumer. As if in pity for her situation, her com- 
pinion drew her blanket over her, and without pay- 
lug the slightest attention to the white girl left the 
‘vigwam and took her way to that in which the young 
‘rapper was Confined ; and, whispering to the guards, 
give them drink also. They soon began to feel 
its narcotic effects, far more fearfully than they had 
ever done before. Despite all they could do their 
eyelids became like lead—they yawned, stretched 
‘emselves, did everything that was iu their power 
to fight ayainst sleep, but at last gave way and rolled 
uclplessly upon the ground. 

The old squaw stooped down and examined them 
closely, and, had there been light enough, a smile of 
luteuse satisfaction might have been seen lightiug up 

‘er features, But, as soun as she became satisfied 
‘hut they had given up all thoughts of vigilance, she 
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lightly drew aside the skin curtain of the wigwam 
and entered. 

The prisoner asked, “Why do you come to tor- 
ment me?” 

“'There was once a pale-face that was very kind 
to my son—took care of him when ill and wounded 
—gave him food, and a horse when well enough to 
travel, that he might go back to his own people. 
Many years after he died, but, before going through 
the dark valley, he made me vow by: the great 
Manitou that I would do as much for one of your 
people if the time ever came when I could do so.” 

“That is strange,’ muttered Lee, in his own 
tongue, then, instantly returning to that of the Sioux, 
continued ; t 

“There is a girl who is a prisoner, Go and be 
kind to her; free her and guide her safe to some 
settlement, and I will for ever bless you.” 

“And you?” 

“* T suppose I shall die a death of torture ; but I would 
not care if 1 did—if it was a hundred times as bad— 
if I could only know that she was safe.” 

“It shall be done, but do you not wish to live ?” 

“Certainly. Yet, if only one of us can be saved 
let it be the girl, and I shall die happy.” 

“ Drink,” and the squaw held a bottle to his lips. 
“ Drink ; it’s the fire-water of the pale-faces, but now 
it will do you good. There! Let me loosen your 
hands.” 

Soon after, muffling herself in her blanket, the aged 
squaw departed, and crept softly back to where tne 
gurl was confined, and, seating herself, began telling, 
in a low voice, that she lad been to see the young 
trapper, and the heart of Maggie bounded with joy 
when she heard the news that he had received no 
dangerous wounds, and that his constant thought 
was for her. 

“And can you not—will you not save us?” she 
asked. ‘* We have never done you any harm.” 

“Think of thé cave’ of the medicine mau!” re- 
plied the red squaw, with her frame quivering with 
excitement. ‘* But do not speak so loud, Even the 
trees have ears, and the wind whispers secrets. Li 
the Manitou willsI can save you both.” 

** Muy Heaven be thanked.” 

“Hist! She whom the chief sent to guard you, 
aud the braves around the wigwam of him of the 
traps and snares, will know nothing more for hours. 
‘The sun will rise and they see it not. ‘The root that 
I mixed with the strong fire-water will make them 
slumber like the dead. If I could but get the chief 
to drink a cupful I would give many beaver skius, 
and the hides of many buffaloes. Then I would 
laugh at the fear of detection. Now we must have 
the cunning of the weasel, and work underground like 
the mole. Let the pale squaw pretend to sleep until 
I come again. I go to see that all is safe—to whisper 
a few words in the ears of the pale brave. Then I 
will guide your moccasins where your eyes need 
never be dimmed by tears for fear of the red- 
man.” 

With the same precautions that she had before 
adopted, the old squaw passed out, and slowly made 
the rounds of the village, looking at this corpse and 
that, but apparently too deeply bowed in grief to en- 
gage in conversation. An hour afterward she took 
her place by the side of Piilip Lee, cut his bonds, 
and, after whispering a few words in his ears, de- 
parted, and soon again knelt by the girl. 

“Get up,” she said, “aud wrap this blanket 
around you,” taking the one from the shoulders of 
the sleeping Monee, “Hide your face and hair so 
that they cannot be seen, and walk as if the weight 
of a hundred years were bowing your head.” 

They passed out of the wigwam, stole between the 
others like shadows, and reached the woods without 
detection. ‘Two horses were standing near, and the 
first thing the girl saw was her manly lover. 

“Oh, Philip! dear Philip!” she murmured, for- 
getting all else in the bliss of the moment. “ May 
Heaven be praised! I hold you once again in my 
arms.” 

**AndI you, my darling,” he replied. as he strained 
her to his heart and warmly returned her caresses. 

“ When you are beyond the bounds of the red-man,” 
broke in the old squaw, sternly, “then will be time 
enough for the folly of lové making.” 

“ But we are safe,” replied the girl, still clinging 
to her lover. 

“Safe for torture!’ thundered the voice of Horse 
Shoe as he and two braves stepped from behind the 
tree. “You are safe for torture, aud yon traitor for 
death !” 

Aud with a single blow of his tomahawk he laid 
the old squaw quivering at his feet. 

In an instant the prisoners were strongly fettered 
again, and they looked for her who had assisted them 
to escape, but she had disappeared. 

“ Let her go,” said the chief; she has but crawled 
into the bushes to diee Horse Shue never needs to 
strike but once to bring death. ‘To-morrow the 





wolves and carrion crows will lead you to the spot 
where she lies.” 
Once again the lovers were prisoners—without 
a friend—and the day would soon dawn that would 
bring the most fearful torture—to one at least. 
(To be continued.) 


LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


—_~<—_- 
CHAPTER XLVII. 

Tessa brought to her new home at The Dingle, 
and to her new duties as governess to the young 
children of Mrs. Hamlyn, a great stock of patience 
and gentleness and unfailing sweetness of temper, 
and these were needed. 

Despite the fact that Mrs. Hamlyn was a stickler 
for the ancient forms of courtesy that at one time 
prevailed in the intercourse between parents and 
children—despite the fact that she lamented daily 
over the degenerate children of the present genera- 
tion, and advocated the theory that parents should 
be absolute monarchs and children should be abso- 
lute subjects—her own young offspring were fro- 
ward, wilful and disrespectful, as disagreeable, 
sharp-eyed, téll-tale little nuisances as could be 
found in all Surrey. 

Every morning these children—four girls, whose 
ages ranged between six and fourteen years—were 
expected to visit their mother for some ten minutes, 
under charge of their governess, and this brief period 
was generally filled by Mrs. Hamlyn in languid 
fault-finding, entreaties to her children to “have 
mercy on her poor head,” and in wondering aloud 
that the governess should have so little control over 
her charges. During the remainder of the twenty- 
four hours the children were dismissed to the school- 
room and nursery, and their mother troubled herself 
very little with remembrances of their existence. 

Such being the established order of things at The 
Dingle, Tessa fell into the regular groove, and en- 
deavoured to do her duty to her pupils after the 
manner of her predecessors. 

It was a dull life for a bright, active young girl, 
but Tessa was too grateful for the refuge affornied 
her to rebel against its hardships. Miss Charlotte 
ran into the school-room a dozen times a day to 
cheer her friend, and in the evening the two girls 
were much together in Miss Hamlyn’s room. 

A week thus slipped away, and Tessa’s fears of 
pursuit and discovery were dying out. She began 
to take a personal interest in her pupils, and her 
gentle authority and her sweet girlish dignity not 
only protected Le from persecutions at their hands 
but reduced them to a state of tractability which, 
considering their natural dispositions and previous 
training, was simply marvellous. 

Tessa had a contented disposition, and just now 
all that she especially desired was a safe and se- 
cluded refuge, so that she might in time, peih.ps, 
have found a species of happiness in this dull, nard 
life, but for two reasons. 

The first of these was her own secret anxiety and 
unrest. She thought of Sir Victor Cheswick with 
a terrible despair, and she yearned to see her beauti- 
ful, unknown mother—to behold her face, herself 
unseen—to hear her voice, herself unheard. The 
longing became intense, almost feverish. Night 
after night she bedewed her pillow with tears. And 
in her troubled dreams, those two—mother and lover 
—came to her with smiles and gladness, and essa 
knew a delicious happiness only to waken to the 
dulness and desolation of her wintry sort of life. 

Miss Charlotte’s kindress could not lighten her 
burdens or lessen her sorrows. Mrs. Hamlyn had 
launched her daughter into society, and was now 
looking forward to a brilliant marriage for Miss 
Charlotte, and balls, parties and dinners, fashion- 
able calls, shopping and drives tempted Miss 
Hamlyn from her quiet home, so that after the 
first week she and ‘Tessa saw little of each other. 

The second reason why the young governess 
could not be happy at The Dingle might be found 
in the weekly presence at the villa of Mr. Albert 
Hamlyn, the widow's only son, a youth of twenty, 
who was studying law in Lincoln’s Inn. This young 
jgentleman, meeting ‘I'essa on the stairs, on the oc- 
casion of his usual weekly visit to his home, became 
infatuated with her golden hair and dark gray eyes, 
and began a persecution of her that was intolerable, 
since it came in the form of bouquets, notes, and 
little gifts. Tessa returned all these promptly, with 
a haughty demand to be left alone, and Mr. Hamlyn, 
believing himself irresistible, began to waylay her 
about the grounds, and to repeat poetry to himself, 
and to believe himself—for the twentieth time— 
irrevocably in love. 

This persecution was of a description which Tessa 
must bear alone. She could not declare it to Miss 
Charlotte or Mrs. Hamlyn, both of whom had high 
hopes that the brother and son would marry an 
heiress of social position, who would advance the in- 
terests of the family. Hoping that the young man’s 
infatuation would be briet, the young governess 
adopted a manner of chilling coldness toward him, 
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and pointedly avoided him. This avoidance of 
him. it appeared, but deepened his passion for her, 

‘Ye litte drama. thus enacting im her house was 
no® unneticed by Mrs. Hamlyn. If she appeared 
nearly oblivious of the existenee of her younger 
children, she was very watchful over her elder ones. 
Her sen was her idol, and she had a fond belief that 
the whole race of nnmarried women were conspiring 
against the continued frcedom from, marital bonds 
of Mr. Albert Hamlyn. Thata young woman could 
look upon him and xgot, dgsive to ensnare him 
would have seemed to the widow too incredible for 
belief. 

‘Tessa had come to The Dingle on Saturday. On 
Sunday Mr. Hamlyn had dined with his mother and 
sisters. For months he had come to the villa only 
ov Sundays, but on this particular Sunday he had 
encountered the young governess, a8 we have said, 
on the stairs. On Tuesday he came again to Syden- 
ham. to his mother’s surprise, and on this occasion 
he rifled the conservatory of its choicest flowers, 
which he sent up to Miss Holm with his compli- 
ments. 

Mrs. Hamlyn was informed of this proceeding by 
her maid. Her horror can be imagined. 

On Thursday Mr. Hamlyn found. ap excuse to 
visit his parent, and he brought with him a mon- 
strons bouquet procured at Covent Garden Market. 
In this bouquet a note, was hidden. Tessa found 
the note a day luter when the flowers began to 
wither. 

Ou Friday Mr. Hamlyn discovered that he had 
not paid that attention to his sister which she 
had a right to expect, and he went to Sydenham. 
with asclectiou of Claribel’s music as a gift to Miss 
Charlotte. Healso brought a magnificent borquet, 
in which was hidden a note, and this he sent up to 
Miss Holm at the hands of one of his young sisters 
whom he found in the nursery. 

Tessa sent back the bouquet, with the note that 
had been hidden in the other. 

This act added fuel to the flame of Mr. Hamlyn’s 
love. On Saturday he came again to. The Dingle, 
and on this oceasion he sent up to Tessa a little 
velvet box containing a pretiy gold bracelet, which 
he fancied might be a key to her heart. Tessa re- 
turned it, with a stern message that she should 
accept nothing at the hands of Mr. Hamlyn, 

‘It isn’t good enough,” was. the mental comment 
of Mr. Albert as he received back the trinket and 
ruciully stroked his incipient. moustache. ‘She 
wants something expensive.” 

His endeavour to gratify this: supposed desire of 
Tessa met with a signal defeat at Tessa’s hands. 
‘lac young governess wanted neither him nor his 
gifts, and she tried to indicate the fact to him with 
unmistakeable plainness. 

As the second week of Tessa’s stay at the villa 
wore on, and ss Mr. Hamlyn’s visits became diur- 
nal, Mrs. Hamlyn became alarmed. She began to 
thiuk it possible that her son might be about to 
throw himself away upon a penniless governess, 
especially as he now began to develope a remarkable 
interest in the education of his young sisters, and 
repaired to the school-room on each oceasion of his 
visits home, Tessa could not turn him out, and 
bore the infliction of his presence with a foreboding 
that his folly would bring her into disfavour with 
Mrs. Hamlyn. 

'Lhis apprehension was not unfounded, The worldly 
widow, with her over-estimate of the value of her 
son, believed thather governess was seeking to.entrap 
him into marriage, and at last, unable longer to 
preserve silence, and not wishing to send away a 
teavher who had wrought marvels with her children, 
she summoned Mr. Aibert to a private interview, 
and informed him of her expectations in regard to 
his future. As he appeared sullen and rebellious, 
she sternly forbade his frequent visits at The Dingle 
until he should have broken clear of the snare of 
“that artful girl.” 

* You gan come on Sundays, as you used to, Al- 
bert,” said Mrs. Hamlyn, severely, * bus at no other 
time, at present. And you are uot te go te. the 
sechool-room hereafter.” 

Mr. Hamlyn, being in awe of his: mother—the old 
lady, he called her—departed in sadness, and a. whole 
week passed before hecame to The Dingle. But ab» 
sence does not conquer love, and his brain, it is to 
be feared, was more busy with schemes to outwit 
the vigilance of his, maternal relative, and. to soften 
Tessa’s obdurate heart, thay absorbed in. the study 
of Coke and Blackstone. 

January was past, and the second week in Febru- 
ary had come. 

Tessa sat alone in her school-room one dreary af- 


ternoon, with a newspaper on her lap and a sad 
thoughtfulness on her young face. She had acquired 
the habit of reading the fashionable jownals, a sup- 
ply of which were daily delivered at the villa, in the 
hope of 5 eing some mention of her mother. On 
this occasion she had discovered an item whieh ran 


as follows : 


“The Marchioness of ‘Thornhurst givesia brilliant 





dizuer-party, at her residence in ‘Belgrave Square, 


this evening. The dinner will be followed by an even- 
ing party, which will be honoured by personages of 
high rank, Lad y Thornhurst’s assemblies are always 
successes. 

Tessa sighed softly. 

“My mother will be the queen of the evening,” 
she said to herself. “I imagine I can see her, with 
her silks and diamonds. How proud I should be of 
her! How I should love to look at her! Why could 
I not?” she added, starting. ‘I conld sce her 
through a window, perhaps. [ have never secn her 
vay [canremember. I want tosee her—E must see 

er!”’ 

Her tender longing grew upon her. Ina strange 
excitement she planned a visit to Belgrave Square. 
And, still under the impulse of that excitement, she 
went to Mrs. Hamlyn and begged permission to go 
to. town, saying that she would return early in the 
morning. Miss Charlotte seconded her request, ex- 
plaining that Tessa’s guardian lived in London, and 
the widow gave the young girl leave of absence for 
the night, although by no means pleased or satisfied 
at the request, : 

‘Tessa went to her room. and attired herself ina 
gray waterproof snit, and at about five e/clock of 
the darkening afternoon left Tha Dingle for her trip 
to London. A slow, drizzling. rain was falling, and 
the air was damp and chilly, bat Tessa paid no heed: 
to the weather. ° 

She procured a first-class ticket to London, and 
departed by the first train, arriving at, Loudon 
Bridge soon after six. 

Whither was she now to go? 

Not to Kentish Town. Her instinct warned her 
that her enemies would be still on the look-out for 
her there. 

“T shall be safe for one night at the New Kent 
Road,” she thought. ‘I will go there.’ 

She entered an omnibus, and proceeded to the 
Elephant and Castle. Aliyhting there, she walked 
along the New Kent Road until she came to Mrs. 
Porter's; where she knocked for admittance. A 
light was burning in ‘the narrow hall, and Mrs. 
Porter herself came tothe door, uttering a cry of 
astonishment as she recognized the young wan- 
derer. 

“If it isn’t Miss Tessa!” sheejaculated. “Come 
in, miss, do! This be good for soreeyes, it be, miss. 
Ave you all alone 3” 

“All alone!” answered the girl, shutting down 
her dripping umbrella and entering the hall, “I 
have come to Lendon on business, Mrs. Porter. Can 
you give me @ room for the night?” 

“Yes, miss. Your old room is, empty, and my 
house is sage for you, though the police have been 
here, and the capting have been here with a warrant 
for you, miss. ‘They have turned London topsy- 
turvy I do ba thinking. But I got a, note, Wedunes- 
day was a fortnight, from Mrs, Dennis, asking me 
to befviend you it you came here, and I answered I 
would. Qh, miss, the distress them Dennises has 
been into on your account! They were that wild 
that I thought they would go crazy. But come in 
to the fire.” 

The voluble dame conducted Tessa into the par- 
lour, where a fire was burning, and, after seating 
her comfortably, called to her daughter to prepare 
tea and toast, and to bring them up as soon as 
possible. 

“Tam so glad to see you, miss,” said Mrs. Porter, 
returning to her guest. “I’ve been terribly afraid 
something might have happened to you. There have 
been a detectivehere several times, and I’ve seen him 
hanging about the street, and lounging between this 
and the top of the road ; and there have also been 
a handsome young gentleman here several times, 
looking that anxious my heart ached for him. His 
name is Sir Victor Chissick—~a regular baronet, miss 
—and that liberal he gave mea sovereign, and made 
me promise to let him know if: you should come 
here.” 

“You must. not let him know, or I cannotistay 
here to-night, Mis. Porter,” said Tessa, in alarm, 
‘No one must suspect that. I am: here.” 

“T won't tell him then, miss, if you say not, I 
suppose yau are going to calliat Kentish Towa, this 
evening. You had better be-very carefylor you may 
be caught, miss, Them detectivesiakeen, Are you 
stopping. in the country ?’’ ; 

“Do not ask me, Mts, Porter,” said Tessa, depre- 
catingly. ‘‘l haye tound a safe refuge for the pre- 
sent, but I cannot tell you where it is. Some of my. 
enemies, might get the address from you, against 
your will.” 

“T doubt it, miss,” said the landlady, closing 
her thin lips firmly. “ But you are right to keep 
secret, for Mrs. Dennis says your enemies are that 
artful that they watch her house continual, and 
bribe her servant to show them letters—that is, 
they try to bribe her, but Chatty is artful too, and 

showeé ’em a letter once a@ressed to ‘ Miss ‘Tessa 
Holm, Brighton,’ and they posted down there ; and 
three days afterward they stopped Chatty in the 
street, and called her a cheat, and Chatty laughed at 
‘em. Trust that girl anywhere.’’) ; 


Tessa made farther inquiries concerning her 
friends, partook of the tea and toast prepared for 
her, and about eight o’clock, having obtained , 
latch-key, and Mrs. Porter’s promise to be silent as 
to her presence in the house, she set out on her visit 
to the West End of London. 

Entering an omnibus at the Elephant and Castle, 
and drawing her veil closely over her face, and 
keeping a silent watck upon her fello.-passengers, 
being on her guard against the * detective” of 
whom Mrs. Porter had warned her, she made her 
journey in safety, and alighted in Piceadilly, at the 
corner: of Grosveuor Place, and nearly opposite 
Apsley House, the residence of the Duke of Wel. 
lington. 

The rain was still falling drearily, and Tessa put 
up her umbrella and hurried along the ,wet and 
slippery pavement. until she reached Halkin Strect, 
She had studied a map, of London, and knew her 
route thoroughly. A brie? farther walk brought 
her to. Belgrave Square, xnd here she paused in the 
gloom and looked arowid ier. 

She did not, know, the number of Thorn. 
hurst’s residenee, and sic had to trust herself to 


of festivity about tho dwelling. So, under her 
dripping umbrella, she began a tour of the square. 

She had no intention of revealing herself to the 
marchioness, but her whole soul cried out fora 
sight of her mother, and she could not resist tho 
impulse that led her to make an effort to see her. 

“ Only one look at her face!" the girl murmured. 
“* Only oue look, and I can go back to my drvary 
life, and the vision I shall take with me will gladden 
me for ever.”” 

Some of the hotises in the square were dull an! 
dark ; some were lighted dimly ; one seemed ablazy 
with illumination. 

To this last ‘Lessa slowly directed her steps. 

Thedoubleentrance doors were flung wide open, 
and an awning had been erected from the house to 
the carriage-way, so that guests might step fron 
their vehieles into shelter. A velvet carpet ran also 
from the threshold of the house across the pave- 
ment, that daintily shod ladies might not dampen 
their feet, 

The drawing-room windows were unshuttered, 
and the bright glow and radiance from within 
streamed.out upon the wet pavement and into tlie 
drizzling mist. ‘lhe sound of music played by « 
band came softly out into the street. 

A group of miserable, honseless. people, wet ani 
bedraggled, clung to the area railings, and tried to 
peep into the drawiug-rooms, through the lace cur- 
tains, and bungrily inhaled the delicious odours tht 
crept up and out trom the kitchen, : 

A little Italian, of mature years, was playing « 
hand organ on one side of the awning, with a dismal- 
looking monkey handing about an oid hat to a group 
of beggars, and an Italian girl was executing a most 
depressing danco to the jingle of a pair of caste- 
nets. 

A working girl or two and a labourer made up the 
motley group round Lady ‘Thornhurst’s door. 

Tessa joined the group, and clung also to the 
iron area railing, her face hidden under her un- 
brella. . 

How eagerly she, of all that group, peered into 
the stately drawing-rooms of Thornhurst House: 
‘his was her mother’s home! Here her mother 
dwelt in ease and luxury, while the fugitive 
daughter stood outside in the rain, in the midst of 
a group of beggars, looking in with great, hungry 
eyes as upon a scene of fuiry-land. 

She could see through the lace curtains the great 
gasoliéns, with theix globes like clusters of mellow 
moons, She could catch im the many mirrors the 
glow of gveat coal-tires in the glittering graics, 
behind their guards of silvered wire. The fragrance 
of hot-house flowers stole out to her through the 
lowered windows. The reoms were empty. J he 
stately company wero ‘still at dinnor, ‘Lo Tessa 
those magniticent rooms, luxuriously adorned, were 
av Paradise, of which her mother was queen. 
Buh between this Paradise and ‘Tessa was a flaming 
sword, and she couldonly stand withont. Into this 
glowing, Paradise there was for her no,entrance. 





CHAPTER XILVIII, 

Hap Tessa but been able. to. penetrate to the 
charmed, interior of Thornhurst. House her idea 
\that she was looking upon a scene of fairy-lane 
would have received strong support, if not actual 
confirmation. 

e dining-room, a Iong and lofty apartment, 
with frescoed ceiling, and with slender pillars ana 
artfully contrived vistas, was like a temple of light, 
warnith ‘and radiance. ‘(he good taste of the mar 
chioness had directed the adornment of the room, 
and though there were:rare flowers in vases and 
garlands, and’ though an exquisite bouquet lay be- 
side each plate, in conjanction with @ ment printe 
in gold’ upon white satin, there was no overpower- 
ing fragrance, no héavy perfume to blunt the senses 





or stifle the tempting odours of the dinner. 


the guidance of her instinct and to the appearance . 
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In the centre of the table, instead of the usual 
of flowers, was, an as orgetal block 


of ice, clear and translucent as cry which, in 
the glow of the gas-li glittered and sparkled 
like some gigantic diamo 

Folding-doors of plate-glass at one side of the 
room, beyond a row of slender pillars, opened into 
a conserva , Where not a flower was seen—no- 
thing but tall, luxuriant, growing ferns, with great 
feathery leaves and cool green colouring. This bank 
of green ferns, rising to a high background, looked 
like some cool retreat for sea’ gnomes. The light 
within it was artfully hidden, seeming to fall in a 
pale green flood from above, and the splashing of 
water, as if falling over rocks, and dim and shadowy 
openings among the ferns, made the whole bower of 
ferns seem some enchanting illusion which a touch 
might dissolve, 

The company gathered about. the table comprised 
some of the finest minds:and faixest faces in Eng- 
land. Wit flowed as freely as champagne. Lord 


Thornhurst was the very ideal of a host, thoughtful } 


of others, forgetful of himself. Lady ‘Thornhurst, 
in full evening dress, and wearing the Thornhurst 
diamonds, looked superbly beautiful, and was ap- 
parently in fine spirita. 

“Ah, she is a happy woman!” sighed an old 
dowager, enviously. ‘She is, the happiest woman 
in England!” 

Happy? Ah, if the stately, envious dowager 
could but have looked into the heart of her smiling, 
radiant hostess! Happy? There was not a more 
miserable woman in gland, on that dreary Feb- 
ruary night, than was the Marchioness of Thorn- 
hurst. 

Her husband's heart, had been closed to her since 
that fatal night of his return from Brighton. He 
was coldly, ieily: courteous to her, but he never 


sought her; he never smiled upon her; he wascruel |, 


and implacable as the grave! He would not permit 
her to see again her young sons; he watched her 
movements with a constant, ceaseless. jealousy, as 
if he deemed her too false to sustain the honour of 
his name ; and he avoided all her attempts at ex- 
planation or reconciliation, refusing even to see her 
alone, 

He acted as if he hated her, but he loved her with 
a consuming’ passion which he had till now 
deemed himself i lee He would have died to 
prove her all that he had believed her. But, think- 
ing her false and deceitful, his demeanour toward 
her bore an icy politeness under which was hidden 
his terrible and implacable anger. 

It was well forthe beautiful marchioness that she 


possessed such perfect self-control, for while she }} 
talked in brilliant fashion, uttering bon-mots, and |: Lad: 


scintillating flashes of wit, to the great delight of 
appreciative and emulative guests, her heart seemed 
to lie like some cold, dead thing in her bosom, and 
from her soul went up the hungry cry for her hus- 
band’s love and for her lost and figitive daughter. 
Yet no instinct told her how near Tessa was to 


er. 
The dimer being over, the ladies went up to the 
drawing-room, and the gentlemen lingered over their 
wine. 
Tessa had been standing for a long time now by 
the iron area railing, but.she wasstill patient and un- 


wearied. Her one great desire and longing still was | 


tosee her mother! That desire fulfilled she would 
go back to her life of toil contentedly. 

The hand organ was still grinding out its melan- 
choly strains upon the other side of the awning; the 
disconsolate monkey still handed about the empty 
hat, and received no coins; the dancing-girl still 
played her castanets ; and the beggars still lingered 
to meet the guests who would arrive by-and-bye, 
for they seemed to have an intuitive perception that 
anevening party was to follow the dinner. 

The labouring man and the working girls had gone 
on, but a thin seamstress, in dripping clothes and 
with a hacking cough, had stopped beside ‘Tessa, and 
—— in black, with a baby in her arms, had also 


‘Tessa drew a long breath when she saw the ele- 
gantly dressed ladies flutter from the dining-room 
into the brilliant drawing-room. She scanned them 
earnestly, almost wildly, butthe luce curtains veiled 
their features, and she could: not: distinguish one 
lady who resembled the picture she carried. in her 
bosom—the picture of Ignatia Redruth in heryouth. 

Perhaps she doasn’t look like the picture now!” 
thought Tessa. “ Perhaps she is stout and red, 
and—oh, dear ! oh, dear! which is my mother ?” 

She was leaning forward eagerly, in the hope, of 
solving the question, when suddenly the dismal 
strains of the hand organ ceased, the jingling cas- 
tanets became silent, and the bustle of departure 


' Sounded from the other side of the awning. -An 


instanb later, a stout policeman, with a red. face, 
emerged into Tessa’s view. He grasped the thin 
Seamstress by the shoulder, and cried out, roughly : 
“Come; youhere! Moveon! Move on!” 
he woman with the baby and the thin seam- 
stress with the bad cough moved on. ‘They seemed 


used to the command, and obeyed without a mur- 
mur. ‘Tessa, too, moved on, with a dragging step. 
She crossed the square and waited in a shaded spot 
until the policeman had departed from the street, 
then she came back to her old place by the area 
railings. 

Presently other waifs and strays of the great 
town paused before the brilliantly lighted house, 
and a band of street minstrels with faces blackened 
with burned cork, and with preposterous shirt col- 
lars, and long striped pantaloons and coats, from 
the latter of which long fork skirts depended, began 
an open-air concert in the middle of the street. 

Tessa, with her soul in her eyes, beheld the influx 
of the gentlemen into the drawing-room at last. ~ 1d 
she began to wonder if her lover were there. Wuile 
she was looking y, in the hope of seeing him, 
a lady approached the window, and, parting the 
curtains with one hand, looked out into the cheer- 
less, drizzling night. ‘ 

That lady was the Marchioness of Thornhurst. 

Had some mute eryfrom Tessa’s soul reached her 
own? Had some subtle, mysterious prompting 
told the mother that the child she had lost in the 
garden at Twickenham stood just without her door 
Sn the radienislvall tee. genttiht the heantiécl 

In the iance C) utifu 
|marchioness stood “plainly 4 e@ was 
attired in a mauve moiré, with a point-lace over- 
dress. Her arms and neck, as perfeehas if sculp- 
tured for somestatue of Beauty, were bare save for 
the necklace and bracelets that glowed with lam- 
_ bent flames like bugmimg stars upon their polished 
‘whiteness. She were her-eoronet of diamonds, and 
a rippling eascade of vay | curls fell over her 
chignon. Her eyes were of lustre; @ lovely 
glow burned om her cheeks. She looked the incar- 
| nation of joy and brightness. 
sudden blindmess seemed to fall upon Tessa. 
' She pushed back her hat, gaeping for air. Har soul 
! — in a wild tumalt, . thought she was going 
| to die. 

“Tt is my mother!” she thought. ‘“ My mother! 
| my mother!” 

Her thoughts seemed a mockery. She clung to 
the railings, else she would have fallen. As her 
vision cleared she regarded the face of the beautiful 
| marchioness with a worshipping stare. 

* She is mother !’’ she repeated, in her own 
soul, ina wild exultation. 
| She will never know it while I live. But what joy 
|to be kissed by those lips! What bliss to be called 
‘her daughter! Oh, mother! mother! You will 
| never know me, but—I—I—could die for you!” 
She continued to gaze upon the glorious face of 

y Thornhurst as a devotee gazes upon the image 
_of his saint. ‘The dark and glowing face, so tender, 
so proud, so sweet—she recognized it as the face of 
her childish dreams, the face she had cherished all 
her life as a hol . That face had bent over 
»her in her babyhood. She had nestled against that 
/proud bosom. Perhaps those glowing eyes had wept 
tears for her on manya night? Perhaps even now 
| Lady Thornhurst yearned for her first-born ? 

Tessa’s heart was full to bursting. A choking 
lump filled her slender throat. She watched Lady 
'Thornhurst as she steod there to photograph her 
upon her memory for ever. 

‘“* [shall never see her again!”’ she said to herself, 
! “* never !” 

Lady Thornhurst’s. gaze roamed over the black 
‘heart of the square, over the flickering street lamps, 
lover the grotesque forms of the negro minstrels, 

who were in full concert, and at last narrowed to 
\the group upon the pavement, It came nearer still 
and nearer, until it rested full upon Tessa, 

A stream of light, as we have said, poured from 
| the broad window into the wet street. In the midst 
\of the pale glow Tessa stood. Her umbrella lay 
back over her shoulder; in her excitement she had 
| pushed her hat far back, and she looked like a, pic- 
| vure with her pale, eager face upturned, her red lips 

parted, her gray a burning like stars; and her 
golden hair pushed back from her white forehead, 
with one long curl depending to her waist. 
| Like a picture? Ay, like a picture the mar- 
chioness had imagined from Sir Victor Cheswick’s 
deseviptions, and had engraven on her heart. 

‘The eyes of mother and daughter met. Both stood 
spelldbound. All the ioveiand yearning arose from 
Tessa’s soul, and looked from her tender, worship- 
ping. eyes. 

Her deadly pallor and excitement began to be re- 
flected. in Lady Thornhurst’s face. 

For some minutes both stood breathless, then the 
marchioness turned her head slowly and beckoned 
some one to come to her. 

That some one was Sir Victor Cheswick. 

His friend had recovered from his illness, but it 
is to be feared that he owed his recovery in small 
part to the young baronet. 

Night,and day Sir Victor had searched for his lost 
love. He had employed a detective, and all his 
energies, as aiso those of Lady Thornhurst, had been 
directed towards the pursuit of ‘Tessa. 





“ She does not know it. | 





It was a race between Holm and Todhetly on the 
one side and between Lady Thornhurst and Sir 
Victor Cheswick on the other. 

Hatred and love were both: striving to be first in 
finding Tessa, and neither enemy nor friend relaxed 
vigilance. 

“Come here, Victor,” said Lady Thornhurst as 
the young baronet obeyed her summons and ap- 
proached the window. “Look out! That young 
girl—is she—is she uf 

Sir Victor’s keen eyes songht Tessa’s still-up- 
turned face. 

“Great Heaven!’ he muttered. 


’ 


* Tt’s she—it’s 


, Tessa!” 


In an instant he had bounded away like a shot. 

Across the drawing-room and the marble-paved 
corridor, out at the open doorway and into the driz- 
zling rain he went. 

Too late! Tessa had gone! 

She had seen and recognized him, and while her 
heart leaped in joy and pain at sight of him she 
dared not mect him. Her own and her mother’s 
safety lay in her flight. 

With her umbrella drawn low to her head she hur- 
ried out of the light and into the shadow, then 
ran across the street towards the centre of the 
square, halting in the shadow of the iron railings 
and lowering her umbrella. 

Froin this safe retreat she watehed Sir Victor, as 
he hurried up and down the street im his evening 
costume and questioned the stréet loungers as to 
what had become of her, but no one could tell him, 
and he was at length reluctantly obliged to return 
to the house. 

Lady Thornhurst met him in the hall, her face 
white and her eyes blazing with excitement. 

** You found her ?” she breathed. 

* No,” answered Sir Victor, scarcely less* excited. 

“She was all alone—my poor child! All alone 
in the night and rain. Whatever will become of 
her ?” 

“*T think she must have returned during to-day to 
Kentish ‘own, aud that, seeing some notice of your 
party, she has come, hoping to get a look at you. 
She has, without doubt, returned to her friends. Be 
calm, dear Lady Thornhurst. I am goingimmedi- 
ately to Kentish Town. If she be there I will bring 
her here to you to-night!” 

* And if she be notthere? Oh, Victor!” 

“Tf she be not there—bear up, dear Lady Thorn. 
hurst!—if she be not at Kentish ‘Town, she may be 
in the New Kent Road. I learned yesterday that 
Captain Holm had detective watching the honse, 
and I set one watching it also. I have another 
watching Captain Holm! I will bring your daughter 
to yousafely. Is she not dearer to me than my life, 
deag lady ?”” 

He wrung Lady Thornhurst’s hand, put on his hat 
and great-coat, and rushed out into the night. 

‘The marchioness, stern!y controlling herself, put 
on her mask of gaicty again, and returaed to her 
guests. She was pale and trembling, but no one 
save Lord Thornhurst observed her agitation. And 
he ascribed it, with unsle-ping jealousy and in some 
vague way, to Captain Holm. He fancied she had 
seen him passing the house, or she had possibly re- 
ceived a note from him, 

Meanwhile Tessa, from her retreat, wituessed the 
hurried. departure of Sir Victor Cheswick, and her 
heart told her that he had gone in seareh of her. 
She waited a little longer, but the marchioness did. 
not again appear at tho window; and ‘Tessa, once 
more putting up her umb. vila, ¢rossed the square in 
the shadow, and moved swiftly down Halkin Street, 
on her way back to Piccadilly, 

As she was turning the corner of Grosvenor 
Place she ran full against a person coming from 
the opposite direction. ‘The two umbrellas came 
in quick collision, and ‘Tessa’s was torn from her 
hand, falling to the ground. 

The stranger—a man—picked up the fallen 
article, and handed it to ‘essa, bowing courteously. 

As he did so the watery gleam of w street lamp 
fell on his face. ‘Tessa recognized him. He was 
Captain Holm! 

*L beg your pardon, ma’am, or miss,’’ said the 
captain, gallantly. “By Jove! If itisn’t Tessa!’” 

‘The suddenness and strangeness of the-rencontre 
seemed for the moment to paralyze Holm. ‘l'aking 
advantage of his momentary stupefaction, Tessa, 
leaving the umbrella in his hand, tlud down ‘Gros- 
venor Place likea scared fiwwn. the captain pur- 
sued her, calling upon her to stop, Suc turned 
into Piceadilly, and ran down that thoroughfare, 
nearly deserted on this wet February nigiit, und did 
not slacken-her speed until Ler breath boywir to, faik 
her. And on cawe the captain at a furious speed, 
yelling to her at,the top of his voice. At last the 
girl wearied, and could go no further. A duli terror 
and despair seized upon her. She turned into a 
narrow street opening out of Piccadilly, and crept 
into the shadow of a deep and dark door-way, her 
heart beating likeadrum. Aud on came Holm in 
swift pursuit. 

(To be continued.) 
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[‘‘ NEVER DARKEN MY DOORS AGAIN,’’] 


AUNT MAB’S PLAN. 





“Tere, Elsie dear”"—Aunt Mab always said 
“dear ” when she had any little scheme of her own to 
carry out—“let that sprig of fuchsias fall a little 
lower, just to show below your pretty pink ear. Why, 
what a pretty little ear it is—so small, and as deli- 
cately tinted as a sea-shell.” « 

* Don’t, Aunt Mab,” I cried, impetuously; “you 
know I detest flattery.” 

3ut Aunt Mab kept on as though she had not heard 
me. 
“ There, now you look sweet—the crimson flower 
making such a pretty contrast with this delicate blue 
organdy, Do you know I thiuk it the most becom- 
ing dress you have? It seems so well adapted to 
your young and girlish face and figure; and I’m 
quite sure Mr. Thorne will agree with me. You look 
as if you were born to be rich, proud, and happy, my 
darling.” 

“My darling!” I gave a little contemptuous ges- 
ture at this point, unseen by Aunt Mab, 

“But I never thought of such an honour as this 
coming to us, and youa girl nut quite out of your 
teens!” 

Great honour I thought it to marry aman old enough 
to be my grandfather. She, the worldly, selfish wo- 
man, who had made my life and that of my Eulalie, 
my darling sister, one long weariness since our mother 
died, now, with honeyed words, was decking me out 
for the “ sacrifice "—a sacrifice from which my pure- 
minded Christian mother would have shrunk —would 
have sooner laid me in my grave than to have seen 
me bound for the sake of wealth alone toa man more 
than thrice my years, But I said nothing, and went 
down, to all appearance meek and quiet as a lamb led 
to the slaughter. For a minute my hand trembled 
upon the knob of the door, then I stood before Mr. 
‘Thorne. 


“Good morning, Miss Cragin,” said Mr. Thorne, 


| rising pompously to his full altitude of six feet, and 
extending to me his hand, on the little finger of which 
glittered an immense diamond solitaire—* good morn- 
ing.” 

Then he led me to a sofa, and ceremoniously begged 
me to be seated. 

While he was procuring a seat for himself I noticed 
that his shirt-front, his wristbands, his watch-seal, 
and even the gold head of his walking-stick, were 
sprinkled with diamonds. Indeed, in every place 
where a jewel could be made available there it glis- 
tened in cold, hard splendour, sending a sickening 


| sensation clear down to the bottom of my girlish, 


fluttering heart. 

An embarrassing silence followed, at least to mé, 
and I thought he felt a little fluttered, man of the 
world though he was; but this idea vanished when, 
presently, he said, in a tone that cut like steel : 

“ Miss Cragin, madam,”—even in that momentous 
period I smiled at the incongruity of addressing me 
thus,—‘ I suppose you are aware of the purport of 
my visit—ahem—ahem ?” , 

I turned away my head to hide the smile, for I 
could not repress it, though trembling and weak at 
the thought of what was to follow—so weak that I 
had no voice to answer, and he went on: 

“Tam about to offer youa great honour—a very 
great honour! I would not have believed I could 
have done it two montls ago, but I have changed 
my mind. Do youvomprehend, Miss Cragin? Iam 
about to marry; and, as I have a great fancy for 
young girls, I am about to marry you!” 

Here my indignation got the better of me at this 





cvol assumption of his, for I was of a fiery temper. 
Springing to my feet, 1 cried: 
“ About to marry me, Mr. Thorne? about to marry 
me? No, sir, not with my consent. How dare you 
say it, sir, how dare you say it!” 
|“ Nonsense, child,” he replied, drawing me towards 
(him. “ You are frigitened, you don’t know what 


=. 


you are saying. Why, I am going to lift you ont of 
your dependence—you, a poor girl, without a shilling 
of your own in the world—and make a fine lady of 
you, give you a carriage and pair, dress you in silks, 
and satins, and sables, and diamonds—necklace, pin, 
ear-rings, finger-rings—a full set of the purest water, 
Look at them,” and he took a rich jewel-tase from 
the mantelpiece. “Here, take them ; they ars your, 
a part of your bridal trousseau, which is in prepara. 
tion, under your aunt’s supervision, She has pro- 
mised that you shall be my wife!” ‘ 

“Promised? Put me up at auction and disposed of 
me to the highest bidder! Mr. Thorue, this is 
dreadful !” : 

“Pshaw, pshaw, child! you are getting ups 
scene. Your aunt is a most estimable woman, and 
does it for your own good; and you don’t look 
at it in its true light. Is it nothing that I admire 
you and want you, poor, simple little girl, to be my 
wife 2?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Thorne, it is a great deal,” I said ; there 
was a touch of pathos in his tone as he said the last 
words that softened my heart. “It is doubtless meant 
as a great honour to me, but I cannot marry you, for 
there is too great a disparity in our years ; and, more 
still, I do not love you, and I wouldo’t marry a king 
if I did not love him!” 

Rising, I bowed myself, with a ‘‘ good morning,” 
from the room, leaving him to be shown out by tho 
servant, and went hotand flushed to my aunt's room. 

“ Aunt Mab,” 1 began, indignantly, ‘how could 

ou?” 

i Oh, my darling !—my sweet rosebud, to be a lady! 
—it makes me think of ‘Maud Muller;’ but you 
know she did not marry—” 

“There the stories agree accurately,” I inter- 
rupted, a little spitefully, I will confess. 

“Elsie, don’t trifle, I never thought, when I took 
you into my house, a poor, motherless child, that I 
should see the time so soon that you would ride in 
your own carriage, and become a leader in the upper 
ten. Oh, Elsie, you have outdone my proudest 
ambition! I shall feel exalted to have it said of-me, 
‘Mrs. Miller, the foster-mother of Mrs. Thorne!’ 
How pretty—Elsie Thorne!” 

“Not Elsie Thorne as yet, and, please Heaven, 
never will be,” I replied as she concluded her vain, 
silly flow of words. “I shall never marry that old 
man. Had he not been half imbecile he would never 
have asked me!” 

“ Elsie Cragin,” and Aunt Mab’s face grew white 
with suppressed passion, “are you mad? Why, 
Mr, Thorne is worth his millions, they say. You must 
be crazy! If you don’t care for yourself, think of 
your sister Eulalie, What a splendid home she will 
have, and the most celebrated medical advice, which 
she so much needs; and in the winters you can take 
her to Madeira, or Italy, for Mr. Thorne has promised 
allthis. Then she would be placed where she would 
make a brilliant match, if she should ever be well 
enough to marry ; and if not he intends to settle a 
handsome fortune upon her, More than that—he is 
making arrangements to put into her hands on the day 
of your marriage the income of ten thousand pounds 
to be given annually to her. Think of such genero- 
sity!” 

“It is of no use, Aunt Mab. Glad as I would be, 
if it were right, to do all this for Eula, she would not 
accept one shilling of it if I must sell myself for gold 
to give her luxury, she’d sooner die—my good 
Eula!” 

“ Well, go your own way, Elsie Cragin. I'll pro- 
vide for Eulalie while I live ; after that my fortune 
will go to my husband’s family, all but a trifle; that 
she will have, unless she encourages you in this mad 
scheme; but it will hardly find her in pin-money. 
And here I give you your choice of two things, uu- 
grateful girl that you are, either to accept Mr, Thorne 
at once and unconditionally, or leave my house and 
become the poor, pitiful creature again that you were 
when I took you. Now go to your room and con- 
sider.” 

I felt like one in a dream as I went up the long, 
winding flight of stairs down which I had skipped 
that morning with a light, careless heart. The first 
thing that I did was to go to my mirror, I had often 
stood there admiring the beautiful face reflected 
upon me from its polished surface. No one knew 
that I was beautiful better than I; but that day I 
would willingly have exchanged faces with the 
plainest girl 1 knew to have been left in peace with 
Eula, my sister, all I had to love in the wide world; 
for, being several years my senior, I looked up to 
her with an idolatrous worship. Now I was to g0 
from her, to go out into the world to earn my daily 
bread! For a time my tears fell fast; then pride 
came to the rescue, nerved my heart with resolution 
and my hands with strength. 

I took off the “sweet organdy,” then drew from 
my hair the fuchsias, now drooping and withered, 





and, throwing round me a wrapper, 1 commenced 
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preparations for my departure, emptying my drawers 
of their contents, as also my trunk, in one confused 
ile in the centre of the room—girl fashion. 

“Ob, Eula, darling,” I cried as my sister came into 
the room; “ Eula, I’m going away.” 

“Why, Elsie, are you ill? bm afraid you are. 
Your face is burning with colour, and the veins in 
your temples are so swollen. I'm afraid if you don’t 
compose yourself you'll have brain fever. Come, sit 
down upon this stool and lay your head in my lap, 
and I'll sing you a pretty song l’ve just learned—the 
chorus is so touching.” 

“TI can’t hear it now, Eula dear, indeed I eannot, for 
Iam really and traly going away from this house to- 
night. Never again will I sit at Aunt Mab’s table, 
or sleep under her roof! Don't shake your head, 
Lula, as though you did not believe me ; you knew I 
would not tell you an untruth, darling ; I never do.” 

Then Eula drew me tenderly down by her, and, 
resting my head on her shoulder, I told her all, end- 
ing with: 

% If it were only right, Eula, if it were only right, 
I-could do so much for you; if it hadn’t been for my 
beauty 1’d never had this trial. To think I could, 
with oue little word, surround you with luxury, and, 
more, sou could have the advice of the best phy- 
sicians, and go to sunny Italy and escape the cold 
frostsof our winter, and grow strong and well; and 
now I shall never hear you cough but it will sound 
more dreadful than ever, and if you should die it 
would break my heart. Oh, Eula, Eula, tell me if it 
would be right for me to marry Mr, Thorne. Would 
you have ine do so, darling ?” 

“No, Elsie, my little sister, not if I were to die to- 
morrow in consequence of your refusal, Now do not 
borrow trouble on my account, but let us think what 
is best to be done, and whither we shall go.” 

“We! Eula,"I cried,“ we! You surely will not 
go; it ought not to be. You are uot fit—so delicate,” 

But even as I said this my heart was beating so 
gladly at the bare thought that it seemed as if it 
would break from its moorings, 

“Yes, Elsie. Do you think I would let my little 
sister go out into the world to fight her way alone? 
Never, darling! Now dry your eyes, and we'll go 
down and see Aunt Mab, and tell her our decision.” 

So we went down—I dropping iu a chair near tho 
door, and Eula advancing towards my aunt with her 
usual dignity, though the bright, hectic glow upon 
her cheek rivalled the hue of the rose, but faded out 
suddeuly, and left her etanding before her pale as 
marble as my aunt said : 

“So, Eulalie, that disgraceful girl has come to her 
senses, I hope. Of course she has told you of her 
undutiful couduct this morning ?” ‘ 

“She has told me of her refusal to accept Mr. 
Thorne, if that is what you refer to; and, aunt, much 
as it pains me to go against your wishes, I think she 
has done quite right. I honour my sister that she 
cannot be bought with Mr. ‘horne’s gold !” 

“ Bought with Mr, Thorne’s gold, you ungrateful 
girl!” my aunt replied, indignantly ; “so these are 
the thauks I get for doing my duty by my dear, dead 
brother’s children! I command you, Eulalie, to use 
your influence to bring that ‘quixotic’ girl to reason. 
Do you Lear me, Eula Cragin—I command you to do 
it!” 

“Tam sorry, Aunt Mab,” replied Eula, “to refuse 
obedience to you, but I had rather my sister Elsie were 
laid in her grave to-day than to see her the wiie of 
Mr. Thorne ; and if she, with her scant knowledge 
of the world, had blindly yielded to your wishes, 
letting her childish heart be dazzled by the glittering 
inducements offered, I would have forcibly prevented 
the cruelly wieked sacrifice. Now, Aunt Mab, let 
me say, once for all, Elsie will never be the wife of 
Mr. Thorne!” Then she stopped, and stood there in 
her calm, serene beauty, with her hands quietly folded, 
aud her great, liquid eyes looking steadily into Auut 
Mab’s face, which now fairly glared with rage, while 
her jewelled hands shook like oue stricken with palsy, 
4s shoe shrieked—I can call it nothing beside : 

“You ungrateful baggages, leave my house, both 
of you, this night, Eulalie and Elsie Cragin, aud 
uever darken my doors again !” 

Without another word Eula turned, and, taking my 
hand, led me from the room. We went to our 
chamber, where she wrote a hasty note, thanking 
Aunt Mab for her care over us, expressing the wish 
that in time we might be forgiven ior refusing to sin 
against our own consciences, telling her if ever dark 
days should come to her, and she in her loneliness 
should long for care or sympathy, that we would 
gladly give it to her. With a hope that Heaven 
would bless her, she closed the note and sealed it, 
leaving it upon the bureau. 

Then, with one long, lingering look at our pleasant 
toom, hallowed by the associations of years, we 
passed out iuto the street, orphans—homeless 
(rphans ! 


But I think we were less to be pitied than the goli- 





tary woman left behind, who all that night long 
wandered up and down her room, so the servants 
said, suffering, but too proud to admit that she was 
wrong, or to relent towards us, her dead brother's 
children. 

It took years of fiery discipline ere she became 
sufficiently purged “from her pride to the yielding 
point ; but the time did come when in penitence and 
tears she owned her sin to us. 

We had gone but a few steps when we saw coming 
towards us “ Mother Rachel,” as we called her, for 
she had lived as nurse in our family up to the time of 
mother’s death, and she seemed really nearer to us 
than Aunt Mab, in her pure, unselfish devotion. 

“ Well, well, children,” she cried, smiling lovingly 
at us from under her Quaker bonnet, “I was just 
coming to see what had become of thee.” 

“ We were coming to you, Mother Rachel; we've no 
one beside to go to in this world, Aunt Mab has 
turned us out of her house.” 

“My poor lambs—my poor little motherless lambs 
—don’t thee tell me another word until we get home ; 
not another word, if thee don’t wish to see me break 
down in the street.” 

Holding each of us by the hand, as she had led us 
when we were children, she took us to her cottage 
on the outskirts of the city, and, sitting there that 
night, we told her all. 

“Thee did right, Elsie, now thee must trust the 
Providence who careth even for the tiny sparrows! 
Thee must have faith, my children, but then thee 
knows faith without works is dead !” 

“Yes, Mother Rachel, we mean to work, both 
Elsie and I. Now let us think what we can do, for 
we must not stay in idleness upon the fruits of your 
labour.” 

“T would gladly share what I have with thee— 
would take thee both into my house, but I do not 
think it would be best. 1’m used to living alone, and, 
were I to do this, I should so set my poor old heart 
on thee that it would be harder to give thee up— 
more than I could bear. Now I can'tell thee of a plan 
if thee can think of anything to do.” 

* We can, Mother Rachel. I’m young and strong. 
I can paiut; I did @ little picture in oi], and Mr. 
Vernon, the artist with whom Paul Webster is study- 
ing, said it was very fine, and that he could find 
sale for it. Ihave not thought of it from that day 
till this until now.” 

* And I can embroider, Mother Rachel, in silks and 
flosses,” said Eula, more quietly, but quite as reso- 
lute as I. 

Mother Rachel did not answer her, but, going to 
her china cupboard, in the corner of the room, she 
brought out a little iron box, and, unlocking it with 
a curious key, she took from it a roll of bank-notes, 
and commenced counting them out upon the table— 
the dear old soul, as if she had not ascertained their 
exact amount hundreds of times before! 

“There, children,” she said, pushing them across 
the table towards us, “there, take them. I’ve 
wondered many a time what I should ever do with 
that money, and I’m thankful to see this way to dis- 
pose of it.” 

By our good friend’s advice we took a little cottage, 
and furnished it simply, Mother Rachel superintend- 
ing the details. 

I was successful in obtaining painting, and while I 
sat at my easel Eula worked at her silks and flosses, 
bright buds and roses springing up as if by magic 
under ber pale fingers. 

We prospered so well that in a short time we 
counted out to Mother Rachel the money in return 
for the contents of her little iron casket. 

“No, no, children,” she said, with a curious 
smile, “keep it; when I want it I will call for it. 
Keep it aud get thee a few bright, pretty things for 
thy house, for I know how well thee loves them! 
They'd be out of place in my Quaker home, but I’m 
not averse to them. Beautiful statues, and flowers, 
and pictures seem to belong to thee—but not befit- 
ting me!” 

‘'wo years have gone by, and Eula and [are sitting 
in our little cottage home for the last day. To-morrow 
our relations in life will have utterly changed. 

I did not mean this to be a lovestory when I com- 
menced it, but somehow love has stolen in, as it does, 
more or Jess, into all of our lives. 

Up in our litile chamber, where the sun is lying 
warm and bright, softened a little by the smoky haze 
—the purple and golden haze of Octuber—up there, 
on our bed are spread two spotless, foamy muslin 
robes, two long, snowy veils, and there is a scent of 
orange flowers in the air, 

To-morrow Eula is to leave our cottage home for 
the pretty parsonage, gleaming white in the distance 
through the many-coloured foliage of the summer's 
dying glories. I—I am not to be left alone, for Paul 
Webster, the poor but rising artist—we are to share 
this humble home together ! 

Just now I saw Mr. Thorne’s wife riding by—he 





married a young girl, as was his fancy—in her car- 
riage and pair—and I saw a hun:ry look in her face, 

I knew that her heart was not satisfied as I sat and 
looked upon her, but I did not sigh and think of 
* What might have been,” as did sweet Maud Muller. 
I was content with what was ! H, N. H. 











ANCIENT HAND GUNS. 

Tue “hand-gun” came into general use in the 
reign of Edward LV. ; and that monarch may justly 
be considered as the first who patronized “ hand- 
guns,” or muskets, in England, . This monarch 
landed at Ravensburgh, in Yorkshire, in the year 
1471, bringing with him, amongst other forces, 300 
Flemings armed with “ hange-guunes.” This is fifty 
years before the date generally assigned for their in- 
troduction; Mr. Anderson, Mr. Lamb, ati divers 
other writers, placing that eveut in 1521, at the 
siege of Berwick, where they wore called hand- 
cannon. 

The hand-gun used in England was a short piece, 
as we are informed from the statute of 33 lfenry 
VLIL., whereby it was enacted that “no hand-gun 
should be used of less dimensions than one yard in 
length, guu and stock iucluded.” The haquebut, or 
hagbut, was a still shorter piece; by the above statute 
it might not be under three-quarters of a yard long. 
This piece is supposed to have been called a haque- 
but from its butt-eud being hooked or bent like those 
now in use, the stock of the hand-gun being straight, 
like those adorning the walls of the Middle Temple 
Hall, There were also guns called demihaques, 
either from being less in size, or from having the 
butts less curved, and likewise a kind of pistol called 
a dag. The harquebus is derived from the Italian 
arca bouza, or “the bow with the hole,” and is the 
most ancient arm mounted on a stock. 

All these arms were fired witha match, and after- 
wards with a wheel lock ; the former, by a spring, 
let down a match on the priming ; the latter kuocked 
sparks of fire by a wheel lock from a flint by friction, 
and is the origin of the fliut-lock of later years, 
which, as Maxwell tells us in “ Wild Sports of the 
West,” gave wild-fowl time to “ duck the flash.” 

The petronel was the medium between the har- 
quebus and the pistol, and was carried on a baldrick 
worn across the shoulders like a sash, and, when 
fired, was rested on the shoulder or breast. 

Sir Thomas Kellie, in his “ Art Militaire,” says a 
musket ought to be four feetin length, and the bore 
capable of throwing a bullet twelve to the pound; so 
that at last we are approaching a shapely gun. ‘l'lis, 
however, was so heavy that it had to be fired from a 
rest attached to it. Almost every armoury hasa large 
number of these, and they seem to have been general 
at that period. 

The caliver was a lighter kind of musket; and 
Peck, in his ‘‘ Desiderata Curiosa,” says, in Hliza- 
beth’s time, 1584, the sheriff of Lancaster paid 
13s. 6d. for caliver and accoutrements complete, for 
recruits for the “Irish service,” which we presume 
means for shooting rebellious Patlanders. 

The weapon from this point rapidly improved, and 
in William III.’s reign was tolerably shapely and 
comparatively trustworthy. Jlence we perceive the 
origin of the “sporting guv.”” The change iu the 
form and make were progressive ; but as it soon be- 
came generally used for sporting purposes it neces- 
sarily experienced still greater improvements, aud 
has now, in 1872, reached the acme of perfection, 
Spanish barrels at one time were much in vogue; and 
from the Spanish gunsmiths we learned the art of 
using old shoes of mules and horses and nails col- 
lected for the purpose ; and they were soon exccuted 
so wellin Birmingham that they far surpassed the 
original pattern in strength, and above all in light- 
ness, Corsican barrels rauked next to Spanish at that 
time. 

Competition soon obtained good weapons. “ Queen 
Annes ”—which Maxwell tells us, in that delightful 
book of our boyhood, the “ Wild Sports of the West,” 
were generally diffused amongst the peasantry in 
Ireland in his time, and were the cause of the chief 
decline of the red deer—gave place to still better 
weapons, Manton, Rigby, and others, brought the 
fowling-piece to a high state of perfection; and the 
M‘Dougalls, Daws, Reillys, aud Bosses of the pre- 
sent day have, in the breech-loader, given us the 
acme of perfection in a weapon. 

In shooting “the hand must obey the eye, not 
vice versa,’’ was the advice of a gallant vfliver aud 
sportsman, now, alas! no more; that eye is glazed 
and that hand rigid, no more to “mark” or “ press 
trigger.” 








Sourn KENsINGroN Museum.—A beautiful silver 
cup, the work of Jamnitzer, the Nuremberg guldsmitb, 
and contemporary of Celliui, has just been added to 
the art collection. The educational division has 
lately recvived a very curious toy hous made ip 
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Nuremberg two centuries ago, filled with models of 
utensils of the period, illustrating German life and 
manners. It is at present shown in the North 
Court. Mr. William Smith’s gift of water-colours 
will be exhibited as soon as the room is prepared to 
receive them. It will be seen from the above that 
the institution is making great efforts to keep pace 
with the spirit of the age. ‘Lhe toy house is a great 
idea. 





SARDINES, WHENCE THEY COME AND 
HOW PRESERVED. 

Tiere are few delicacies so well known and so 
highly esteemed as the sardine. ‘The delicious fla- 
vour of the fish when the tin is first opened, and 
the sweetness of the oil (always supposing a good 
brand), print their charms upon the memory. 

The fishory is carried on generally from July to 
November, all along the west coast of France. 'Two 
of the largest stations are at Douarnenez and Con- 
carneau. Fleets of boats go out some few miles 
and spread out their nets, by the side of which some 
cod roe is thrown to attract the fish. The nets are 
weighted on one end and have corks attached to the 
other so that they assume a vertical position—two 
nets being placed close to each other, that the fish 
trying to escape may be caught in the meshes. 
Brought to land, they are immediately offered for 
sale, as, if staler by a few hours, they become 
seriously deteriorated in value, no first-class manu- 
facturer caring to buy such. They are sold by the 
thousand, ‘The curer employs large numbers of 
women, who cut off the heads of the fish, wash, and 
salt them. ‘The fish are then dipped into boiling oil 
for a few minutes, arranged in various-sized boxes, 
filled up with finest olive oil, soldered down, then 
placed in boiling water for some time. Women bur- 
nish the tins; the labels are put on, or sometimes 
enamelled on the tins, which are afterwards packed 
in wooden cases, generally containing 100 tins, then 
are ready for export. 

It does not always seem to be remembered that the 
longer the tin is kept unopened the more mellow do 
the fish become: and, if properly prepared, age im- 
proves them as itdoes good wine. But if they are 
too salt at first, age does not benefit them—they al- 
ways remain tough. The sizes of tins are known as 
half and quarter tins. ‘There are two half-tins, one 
weighing eighteen ounces and the other sixteen 
ounces gross. ‘The quarter-tin usually weighs about 
‘seven ounces, but there isa larger quarter-tin some- 
times imported. Whole tins, and even larger ones 
still, are used in France, but seldom seen here. 





CROWING. 

CaN any rian tell why a rooster crows? or upon 
what principles the instinct acts as to times. and sea- 
sons ? 

That crowing issometimes of the nature ofa chal- 
lenge every observant man knows, If a strange 
cock comes into the neighbourhood and wanders near 
the precincts of a barn-yard, not his own, he will, at 
the first sounding of his hora, be answered back by 
cock and cockerell all over the farm, and unless he 
precipitately retreats there will bea challenge and a 
tight. 

We know also that after two knights of the barn- 
yard have measured strength it is never allowed to 
the vanquished to crow, while his conquerer fills 
the whole neighbourhood with the news of victory. 
Sometimes the weaker bird draws out of the fight, 
and sneaks off to a convenient distauce, then 
utters a protest against his antagonist’s arrogant 
pwan. Nothing can excite such fury in the wiuner 
as this breach of faith, It is the duty of avery 
knight of the tail feathers to fight till he falls dead 
—that being altogether the most approved course— 
or else, being vanquished, he must run for some 
corner, or get his head safely out of reach, and there, 
in silence, Jisten to his rival’s chaut, and at dusk 
sneak off to his roost, and keep always thereafter at 
asafe distance trom his master, 





When therefore a mean-spivited rooster fights till 
his courage fails, then takes to his heels, it is his duty 
to hold his peace. He has no right to express an 


opinion, Are not all rights transferred to victors? 
A defeated rooster has no right to turn historian, and 
mislead the neighbourhood as to the facts. Accord- 
ingly nothing seems to stir such rage ina triumphant 
cock as to hear his runaway autagonist bearing false 
witness over the fence. Woe to him if wings and 
feet do not speedily put him out ef reach! 

But the inward mood out of which much crowing 
proceeds is still to be considered. All night the 
rooster drowses and sleeps. Suddenly, at certain 
hours, without excitewent, he shoots forth into the 


aarkness a long, shrill crow, which, from the stillness 
of the night, seems far louder than the day crow, 
Again and again, ws distaut answers come in, he re- 
news the effort. Is it 1 dream that he is repeating ? 


a given hour? Or are these the duties imposed upon 
him by some gallinaceous superstition ? 

Equally strange is it, in the day-time, to witness a 
discreet and faithful old fellow, who has been. lead- 
ing about his flock, crooning, scratching, calling or 
warning, in a temperate nd domestic way, all of a 
sudden stretch himself up, flap;his wings, aud crow 
till the hills ring again, ‘The act,sets off a fusillade 
of crowing birds, north, south, east, west, far off and 
near, loud or faint in the distance, 

The original precentor listens a moment and 
solemnly renews the declaration, whatever it was or 
meant; the echo of answering birds’ fills the air. 
Are they denials or answers? In a few minutes the 
responses end, and each bird returns to his seratch- 
ing and pompous para:ling. 

That there is some supposed moral duty in this act 
seems to be corroborated by the eonduct.of an old 
Buff Cochiu on my premises. He has never shown 
a combative spirit. Indeed his reputation for courage 
is very bad. He shuns conflict, aud smells danger 
from afar and hides himself. Yet he is very proud 
of his crow, and with as little reason, on account of 
any good qualities of voice, as can be conceived, 
But at.due times, with great preparation and much 
shaking of his ponderous and unshapely, body, he 
emits a most melaneholy, hoarse, and feeble crow, 
and repeats it, and several times again exposes him- 
self to ridicule. ‘The whole effort might, be likened 
toashort authem by au old man with cold in the 
head and asthma in his chest. 

If we regard the most of crowing asa piece of 
rude and inarticulate boasting, then we ‘find that 
pretty much the whole world is,ivvolved in it, Men 
are very busy in making known their mauifeld ex- 
cellences, and not a few in ways as vociferous.as 
that of the chanticleer. , 

But nations are famous for crowing. Every, nation 
vaunts itself and is puffed up. Each nation thiuks 
all other nations vain. ‘They all boast together, and 
each one in particular is disgusted with the conceit 
of all but itself. There is more crowing doue out of 
the barn-yard than there is in it! H.W. B. 








Count MetTaxa and lis niece, the Countess 
Zanetta Metaxd, have arrived at Athens from Corfu, 
to pay their respects to their Majesties. The count 
and his piece, who has lost her parents and will come 
to Evgland te be educated, will arrive in Loudon 
about the middle of February. 

Ir has now transpired that the Duke of Edinburgh, 
when serving as @ midshipman on board H.M.S, “St. 
George,” was, while at Naples, attacked by typhoid 
fever. The ship was in consequence ordered to 
Malta, where, says the Army and Nawy Gazette, the 
prince was landed, and placed wnder tue care of the 
present Director General, Sir Alexander Armstrong 
(then Deputy Inspector), who succeeded in bringing 
his patient to a state of convalescence in the course 
of six weeks. 

A TrrnipitE ELerxant.—The mad elephant of 
Mundla has been shot, aftera pursuit of seventy miles, 
by Captain Bloomfieldand Mr. Naylor, The total num- 
ber of persons killed by this elephant will never be 
known, but some months ago the destruction by it of 
over forty lives was narrated, and a few weeks since 
it killed in the Balughat district ten persons more. 
‘This is the sort of customer that they ouglit to get 
occasionally at Hurlingham, wnexpectedly and by 
way of a treat. 

Lorp PENZANCE oN ScotcH VeErptcts.—Lord 
Penzance, adverting to a remark recently made by 
Mr. Huddleston in the course of his speech, that it 
would be desirable to introduce into this country the 
Scotch system of allowing ajury to return a verdict 
of “not proven,” said that he did not take the same 
view as the learned counsel. It would, in his opinion, 
be a monstrous calamity for an unfortunate accused 
to leave the court and pass through life with a ver- 
dict of “not proven” hanging over him, It was a 
far more salutary and wholesome state of things that 
a jury should be bound to find a verdict of ‘guilty ” 
or “not guilty.” 

A Few Facts anout THe Poprs.—The whole 
number of Popes from St Peter to Pius IX. is 257. 
Of these, 82 are venerated as saints, 33 having 
been martyred; 104 have been Romans, aad 103 
natives of other parts of Italy; 15 Frenchmen; 9 
Greeks; 7 Germans; 5 Asiatics; 3, Africans; 3 
Spaniards ;, 2 Dalmatians ; 1 Hebrew ; 1 Thragian; 
1 Dutchman; 1 Portuguese; 1 Candiot;, and, 1 
Englishman. The name most, commouly. borne. has, 
been John—the 23rd and last was a, Neapolitan, 
raised to the chair in 1410. Nine Pontiffs have 
reigned Jess than 1 month, thirty less, than, 1 year; 
and eleven more than 20 years. Ouly five have 
occupied the Pontifical chair over 23 years. These 
are:—St. Peter, who was Supreme Pastor 25 years; 





Or is he wound up, like an alarm clock, to go olf at 


2 months, 7 days; Silvester L., 23 years,,10 months, 





27 days; Hadrian I., 23 years, 10 mouths, 17 days, 
Pius VI., 24 years, 8 months, 14 days; Pius 1X, 
who celebrated his 25th year in the Pontifical chair 
June 16th, 1871, 








FACETIA. 


Aw old bachelor, when teased about his lonely 
state, serenely replied, “It is better to be laughe) 
at for not being married than to be unable to laugh 
because you are.” 

A covp.s of drunken men got into the gutter, 
aad, after floundering for some time, one of them 
mumbled, “I say, let’s go to another house ; this 
one leaks.” 

Youne Horpervi.—' Isn't the world older than it 
used to be?” said a young hopeful to his senior, 
“Yes, my son.” “ Then wiat do follis mean by old 
times?” “ Gc to bed, sonny, that’s a good boy, aud 
we'll talk of these things on tue morrow.” 


Fastipiovus.—The young ladies of a fashionable 
| boarding-school, instead of making use of the common 
and uncouth term dic-tionary, have unanimously 
adopted the more refined orthography of Richard- 
| tionary. 

A srTory is current of an interview between the 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn at Geneva and somo 
American gentleman having basiness in counection 
with the Alabamw arbitration. His lordsliip having 
expressed. hope thut the “case” would uot last any 
great length of time, the American gentleman thus an- 
swered: “ Well, sir, I guess you will find that this 
snake bas the very longest tail you ever saw un- 
winded im your life.” The Lord Chief Justice 
thought of his unhappy brother, the Chief of the Pleas, 
and sighed audibly. 

Tue favourable turn taken by the Prince of Wales 
was @ source of special satisfaction to the street 
loungers, the boys, and so forth, chiefly because of 
the statement that the prince had beeu drinking a 
glass of ale. “ ‘l'hat’s the stuff,” said one of them; 
“a pot o’ four-’arf-and-’arf 'ud fetch a man out of his 
grave!” ‘I'he newspaper boys late at night tore 
down the ordinary poster outside of a London daily 
paper, and stuck up a written placard of their own 
with the words: “The Prince of Wales having 
Bitter Beer.” 

A REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE, 

One of our daily newspapers, in a flattering notice 
of one of Fanny Kemble’s recent readings, says: 

** Mrs. Kemble wears still the sume nobly formed head 
which was so much admired when she made her first ap- 
on at the Covent Garden Theatre, October 10th, 





That such an eccentric lady as Mrs. Kemblo 
should have worn tlie same head for forty-two years 
is evidently looked upon as a remarkable circum- 
stance. If she had appeared with a new and totally 
different head upon her shoulkiers, the circumstance 
would have perlaps been allowed to pass without 
comment, but to see her walk in wearing that same 


-+| old head which was so much admired away back in 


October, 1829, seems to have been accepted as one of 
those genuine theatrieal surprises which are seldom 
vouchsafed to a public audience. 

CHRISTMAS “ CRACKERS.” 

The Inns of Court have expressed their desire to 

defray the entire.cost of the New Law Courts. 

Sir Charles W. Dilke will be presented at the 

next levée. 

The freedom of the City is to be conferred on Mr. 

Odger. 

The House of Lords is to be abolished. 

The dish of honour at the Pope's table on Christ- 
,mas Day was a boar’s head, the gift of, and shot by, 
the King of Italy (by telegram). 

The British Museum is. to be thrown open to the 
public every day in the week. There will, conse- 
quently, be no farther necessity for intending 
visitors (especially these from the country) to recol- 
lect whether the museum is open on a ‘l'uesday and 
shut on a Friday, or closed on a Wednesday and 
open on & Monday. 

With the new year all fees and gratuities will be 
abolished at the different London theatres. 

Temple Bar is to be pulled down, 

The pavements are to be kept clean, 

No person will in future be allowed to enter any 
carriage on the Metropolitan Railway which las 
already its proper number of passengers.—Punch. . 

“ALL 4-GROWING.” 

“ Great preparations, we hear, are made for Christmas 
at Berlin. ° Tne squares are already covered with 
Christmas trees, which abound in the forests of 
Tharingi@and Silesia, #ad which daily are carried by 
yiilway into the town.” 

These must be enchanted forests, inhabited by the 
most magnificent fairies, unknown eyen to’ the 





others. Grimm, or: Hans Andefsen, or Lewis 
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Carroll, to abound in Christmas trees all ready for 

family use, laden with presents and blazing with 

lights. For greater safety, the lamps and tapers are 
robably extinguished during the railway journey. 

The Thuringian and Silesian forests must be such a 

beautiful sight just before Christmas that it seems 

almost a pity to deprive the “little people” of a 

single tree, even for the sake of the little folks. 

We wish eur forests were as productive at this 
time of the year. Thousands of fathers, ten thousands 
of mothers, would be thankful to know of a con- 
venient wood, full of Christmas trees, which with- 
out any farther trouble or expense (except the cost 
of transit by railway—the Great Lastern, for 
instance, from Epping) eould be transplanted to 
their drawing-rooms, with, perhaps, a neatly dressed 
fairy in charge.—Punch. 

Tur “ Honest” Bansoist.—The following comes 
from Eastbourne: Some months ago a second-hand 
“banjo” was exposed for sale at a tradesman’s door 
in this town. Sundry inquiries were made as to its 
price, but no purchase was effected, and suddenly the 
banjo was discovered tohave absconded. Last week 
the tradesman was.agreeably surprised to receive per 
rail a box (not carriage paid, though) containing the 
missing banjo, and the post brought the following 
characteristic letter from the “borrower.” “New 
Cut London. Dear Sur,—I am taking The liburty 
ov riting to You to tel youasi av sent you the 
gitar as | borred from your chop in easbun wen / 
was done ther as i mens to be onest for the tim comin 
i was ard up wen itok it and my mats didnet giv me 
my chare so i left em soi hop you think iam onest 
cos 1 sent It bak andi ant dun much wi it sinci ad it it 
isa good wun an i fels sorry as i took it and i ant. got 
no money to pa carrege so i carnt and i et as you 
send the wod case bak as it cost me a shillin and i 
hops as iuv bin onest as you wud sen mea shilling if 
2 plesei am very ard up hand you wunt mis it I paked 
it in paper ani dont think as it ul be broke andi knos 
you wud send me a shillin if you wad plese send it to 
the post ofice in Chandy St. new Cut London an i can 
cal fur itan plese sen the wod case back i ant hyrt 
the gitar as it as ben in porn nerly al the time and il 
nevr do it agin i mens to be onest in the time to cum 
—I remane Yowrs truly, M.R. wich i hop youl col 
me wen yeu rite.” 

SEASONABLE FOLK~-LORE. 

It is considered very lucky, if on Christmas Eve 
the youngest child in the house fiuds under the door- 
mata Bank of England note. 

It is unlucky to eat a mince-pie in the house of a 
Quaker, a prothonotary, a surrogate, a sinecurist, or 
a sworn Select Vestryman, 

If the sun shines on Christmas Day between eight 
and nine, there will bea considerable reduction in the 
Estimates ; but if it snows, the Bank rate of discount 
will be raised Curing the next twelve months, 

If you area single man, fair, under six feet, and a 
good linguist, aud will get out of bed between twelve 
and one on the morning cf New Year's Day, and walk 
for two hours to and fro over London Bridge, with a 
crooked florin in your pocket, you will be sure to 
meet your future wife (should you marry again).at an 
evening party in the suburbs, 

If the first thing you see when you come down- 
stairs on New Year's Day is a black cat, beware of 
crossing a bridge till the apples are in blossom; but 
iiitis a gray horse, you may partake of pork-piv 
without fear of consequences, 

If a young unmarried woman eats three raisins run- 
ning ina Christmas plum-pudding which have not 
been stoned, and wishes three wishes while she looks 
over her left shoulder into the glass and throws a 
handful of mistletoe berries on a peat. fire, without 
nentioning names or moving a muscle: of lier face, she 
must not be surprised, provided the wiad. is ia the 
re gots, if events happen as she desires.— 

wich. 

NEW CLUB. 

A new club, destined to make some noise in the 
World, is now in course of formation. Its name is 
the “ One in a Thousand.” The conditions of mem- 
bership are extremely simple. - Candidates for elee- 
tion are merely required to be thirty-four years of 
age, to be bald, to be fond of pastry, to take snuff, 
to have been married twice, to possess a musical 
box, two mothers-in-law, and four grandfathers and 
grandmothers, and—special and indispensable 
qualification—to be able to satisfy the Committee 
ot Selection that they have some peculiarity which 
distinguishes them from the majority of mankind. 

Asa guide to gentlemen wishing to join the elab, 
Permission has been given to divulge the peculiari- 
hes of the Committee of Selection. 

_ the Chairman has never read one of Shakespeare’s 
Pliys, or Sir Walter Scott’s novels, or Milton’s 
Poeins, or the Arabian Nights, or Don Quixote, or 
tue Pilgrim's Progress, or Robinson Crusoe. 


Th ‘nai 
graph © ees Chairman has never been photo- 


skate, or swim, or fish, or dance, or sing, or perform 
on a musical instrument, or paint, or draw, or play 
cricket, croquet, whist, billiards, draughts, chess, 
backgammon, or dominoes. 

The Treasurer has never seen a mountain or a 
sunrise. 

Committeeman No. 1 has never eaten turtle soup 
or whitebait, never tasted sparkling moselle, never 
been at Greenwich, or the Derby, or Evans’s, never 
borrowed money, never possessed a latch key, never 
been in love, never anny @ pun, and never wound 
up his watch late at night with his pencil case. 

Committeeman No. 2 wears a nightcap. 

Committeeman No. 3 has no poor relations, 

Committeeman No. 4 reads all the leaders in the 
p2pers regularly every day, and, during the session, 
the whole of the parliamentary intelligence. 

Committeeman No. 5 rather likes the taste of 
Harrogate water. 

Committeeman No. 6 (his sanity is more than 
suspected) gives money to street organists, Ger- 
man bands, acrobats, Oriental musicians with tum- 
tums, performing monkeys, and beggars. 

Ail applications for admission (to be accompanied 
by references and remittances) to be addressed to 
‘The Committee of Selection, One in a Thousand 
Club, Theodore Hook Street, W.”—Punch’s Pocket 
Book, 1872. 








GIVE THE BOYS A CHOICE. 

THERE was John, the eldest, a noble boy, 

So thoughtful, and true,.and kind ; — 
A trifle too serious,” his teacher said, 

‘* For one of his brilliant mind.” 
But his hand was not a ready hand 

To plough or scatter the seed ; 
Yet John must follow a farmer’s life, 

As ’twas long before decreed! 


There was Davy, the very opposite —~ 
A lad with @ merfy eye 

Who hated his books and hated his school, 
And thought all study dry, 

Except to read of the rover’s life— 
A life that he fain would lead ; 

Yet Dave must hang up his lawyer's sign, 
As ’twas long before decreed ! 


Our farmer he raised but sorry crops, 
Our lawyer lost his fees, 

And while one took to his books again 
The other took to the seas. 

Now John he fills a parson’s desk, 
And his work is not in vain ; 

While Davy sails in as fine a ship 
As ever went over the main! 


Then give the boys a choice, my friend, 
And let Nature take the lead ; 
“ As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 
Has been long ago decreed. 
Strong youthful blood cries out, my friend, 
In one united voice, 
For a right to make a way in life ; 
Then “ give the boys a choice!” 
M. A. K. 








GEMS. 


To oblige ingratitude is as insuperable a diffi- 
culty as to filla sieve with water. 

MANY a man censures and praises so very faintly, 
that he has no enemies except his friends. 

Ler the youth who stands with a glass of liquor 
in his hand consider which he had better throw away 
—the liquor or himself. 

Ler no one count the number of his friends: till 
they have been bolted in the sieve of his own adver- 
sity, for there is much bran in prosperous friend- 
ship. 

MANKIND too frequently wed opinions, and, hav- 
ing taken them “‘ for better, for worse,’ conceive it. 
@ point of honour to maintain them ever after, 
though reason and truth sue for a divorce. 

A MAN of virtue is an honour to his country, a 
glory to humanity, a satisfaction to himself, and 
a benefactor to the whole world ; he is rich without 
oppression or dishonesty, charitable without osten- 
tation, courteous without deceit, and without vice. 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Preservine Cooxep Fow. 1n Trins.—Having 
your tins made, your fowls put in, and the top sol- 
dered on, which must have'a hole in (about a quar- 
ter or three-cighths of an inch), place them in an ap- 
paratus where you can cook by steam. After they 
are done, with a hollow copper-bit solder some round 
discs upon the holes, hermetically sealing while at 
boiling-point, and your fowls will keep. as long as 
you require. 

Szea-WatTeR as A Tonic.—At the meeting of the 








The Secretary cannot ride, or drive, or shoot, or 


Aeadémie des: Scienees of Nov. 27 the perpetual 


secretary stated, the Lancet says, the remarkable 
fact that excellent bread can be made with sea- 
water, instead of ordinary spring water, and that 
this bread appeared to constitute an excellent tonic. 
Soup or broth, on the contrary, made with sea-water 
proved totally uneatable. M. Boussingault reminded 
the members that various peoples living on the sea- 
board of America drank sea-water, after the pre- 
vious addition of some fragments of cane sugar. 
From the former of these facts it world appear that 
the chloride of magnesium during the process of 
baking is raised toa temperature sulticiently high 
to effuct its destruction, which does not occur when 
itis merely boiled, as in making soup. In the latter 
case it would seem that when cane sugar is added 
to it a compound is formed of the sugar with the 
chlorides which has not the disagreeable taste of 
the latter. A commission, composed of MM. Chev- 
reul, Boussingault, Balard, Jules Cloquet, and 
Dumas, has been appointed by the Academy to in- 
vestigate the question. 








STATISTICS. 
Tue Natronat Accounrs.—Among the fees re- 
ceived at public offices in the financial year 1870-71 
were 3,740/. at the Jewel House, Tower of London. 
The sum of 573/. was received at the Exchequer from 
the Bank of England for fees on stock certificates 
under 29 Victoria, cap. 28 ; 26,039/. from the Clerk 
of the Parliaments for fees received in the offices of 
the House of Lords, and 28,285/. for the House of 
Commons’ fees ; 35881. from the Middlesex Registry 
Office ; 86,2042. were received by profit on bronze 
coinage ; 141, treasure trove, and other small items. 
The payments show the following perpetual pen- 
sions :—4,000/. a year to the heirs and descendants 
of William Penn, for ever; 4,000/. to the Duke of 
Marlborough ; 2,160l. to the heirs of the Duke of 
Schomberg; 1,2U0/. to the Karl of Bath ; 2,000/. to 
the heirs male to whom the title of Lord Rodney 
shall descend; 3,000/. te the representatives of 
Jetfery, Earl Amherst; 5;0001. to those to whom the 
title of Earl Nelson shall descend; 2,000/. to the 
heirs male on whom the title of Viscount Bxmouth 
shall descend. The accounts show the last payment. 
of 26,000/, a year to Maynooth College.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Our of 1,000 samples of London milk lately 
aualysed, wader the auspices of the Milk Jowrnal, 
only 26 were found genuine, 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians has 
graciously cousented to preside at the, anniversary 
dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, wliich will be 
held in May next, 

Ran and suow storms travel from the west to- 
wards the east in the United States, during the 
months of November, December, January, February, 
and March. 

Tue Emperor of Brazil has purchased an innumer- 
able quantity of wateles, walking-sticks, and 
bijowterie for distribution among the principal per- 
sonages of his courtun his return to Kio Janeiro. 

Tue John Bull publishes wn oi dit that the present 
Earl of Chestertield, late an officer in the 29th Foot, 
cannot be found, ‘he bulk of the late lamented 
earl’s property goes to his sister, the Countess of 
Carnarvon, 

Lr seems that the sunny South has not so much to 
boast of after all, for so unusually severe has been 
the cold in Naples daring the past week that numbers 
of people have, we are told, died from the effects 
of it. 

Tue London School Board have just bought, for 
the large sum of 6,000/., a piece of land in the City, 
formerly the site of a brewery, for tle purpose vi 
erecting a school large enough for 2,0U0 children ; 
they will find it extremely diflicult to get even 200 
children from the neighbourlioud. 

An Inpusrriovs 'lres.—l'rom one of the fine 
apple trees in the garden of the old castle, Herst- 
mounceux,, two crops of excellent fruit have been 
produced this autumn, The first crop was gathered 
On the 2nd Septeusber, after which tie bloom imme- 
diately began to make its appcurance, and came to 
pertection in wany pacts of tue tree. The second 
crop was gathered ou the 2ud of December, and sent 
to Brighton for sale. 

Deatu or BrevetT Mayor Witsoy.—The death 
is announced in his eighty-ninth year of Brevet Mua- 
jor Thomas Wilsou, late captain 28th Regiment, He 
entered the army in 1800, served in bgypt in 1801, 
aud was present at the surrender of Cairo and the 
siege of Alexandria; with the expedition to Hanover, 
uuder Lord Cathcart in 1803-6 ; and ia Portugal and 
Spain from 1809 to 1813. He was present with the 
28th Regiment in every affair in which they were eu- 
gaged inthe Peninsula, until lie was severely wounded 








at Vittoria. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. O. T.—Your MS. will be looked over as soon as 
possible. 

L. J.—Handwriting capable of considerable improve- 
ment. Practise. 


HovusekEEreR.—We can recommend the Graphite 
Stove Polish as the housemaid’s friend. 

J. BR. N.—It was anciently the custom for the atten- 
dauts on our nobility and othen great personages to take 
an oath of fidelity on their entering into office. 

Onwankp.—The institute you mention we believe to be 
thoroughly recommendable in every respect. We think 
you could not possibly do better than avail yourself of 
the advantages it places within your easy grasp. 

T.T. R.—The Kings of England before James the First 
were not saluted with the title of ‘ majesty,” but that 
of highness ouly. At present the children of crowned 
heads are generally styled “‘ royal highness.” Those of 
the emperors are styled ‘‘ imperial highness,” 

Emity E.—For saveloys | ape - young pork free from 
bone and skin, three pounds; salt it with one ounce of 
saltpetre, and half a pound of common salt, for two days ; 
chop it fine; put in three teaspoonfuls of pepper, one 
dozen sage leaves chopped fine, and one pound of grated 
bread ; mix it well, fill the skins, and bake them for half 
—” a in a slack oven, They are good either hot or 
cold. 

S. B. ¥.—Respecting the Peruvian bark trees in the 
colony of New South Wales, “ When it is considered,” 
says a contemporary, ‘that such valuable species as 
Cinchona Gondominea and C, crispa were found growing 
to a height of 30 feet, with a diameter of 10 or 12 inches, 
where the temperature ranges from 27 deg. to 72 deg. 
Fahr., and the a)luvial soil very shallow, there ought not 
to be much difficulty in finding out suitable localities for 
some species of this valuable plant in this colony.” The 
exhaustion of the Peruvian bark forests of South 
America, and the increasing price ef quinine, render the 
= of their cultivation a matter of great impor- 

ance, 


Howarp.—The appellation Poet Laureate is given toa 
poet whose duty it is to compose birthday odes and other 
poems of rejoicing for the monarch in whose service he 
is retained. ‘The laureate’s post in England is now 
filled by Alfred Tennyson. The first mention of a king’s 
poet in England, under the title of poet laureate, occurs 
in the reign of Edward the Fourth. Poeta laureatus 
was, however, also an academical title in England, con- 
ferred by the universities when the candidate received 
the degrees in grammar (which included rhetoric and 
versification). The last instance of a laureated degree 
at Oxford occurred in 1512. Ben Jonson was court t 
to James the First and received a pension, although it 
does not appear that he had the title of laureate formally 
granted him. Dryden was appointed laureate to Charles 
the Second, and atterwards to James the Second, by regu- 
lar patent under privy seal. Nahum Tate, Rowe, Eusden, 
Cibber, Whitehead, T. Warton, Pye, and Southey (ap- 
pointed in 1513) were Dryden’s successors. 

Wren.—Window-glass manufacture was first begun in 
England in 1557 in Crutched Friars, London, and fine 
articles of flint glass were soon afterwards made in the 
Savoy House, Straud. In 1635 the art received a great 
improvement from Sir Robert Mansell by the use of coal 
fuel instead of wood. The first sheets of blown glass, for 
looking-glasses and coach windows, were made in 1673 at 
Lambeth, by Venetian artists employed under the pa- 
tronage of the Duke of Buckingham. The casting of 
mirr+r plates was commenced in France about the year 
1688 by A. Thevart. There are five distinct species of 
glass, each requiring a peculiar mode of fabrication aud 
peculiar material: Bottle glass, which is the coarsest 
and most simple of any; broad or coarse window glass, 
of which the improved kind is called British or German 
plate ; crown glass, or the best window glass, formed in 
jarge circular plates ; flint glass, crystal glass, or glass of 
lead; and plate, or fiue mirror glass. 

ALPHA.—An argand burner which measures in the 
upper rim half an inch in diameter between the holes 


from which the gas issues, when furnished with five | 


apertures 1-25th part of an inch in diameter, consumes 
two cubic feet of gas in an hour when the gas flame is 
1} inch high. The illuminating power of this burner is 
equal to three tallow candles eight to the pound. And 
an argaud burner seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, as 
above, and perforated with holes 1-30th of an inch in 
diameter (probably fifteen in number) consumes three 
cubic feet of gas in an hour when the flame is two and a 
quarter inches high, giving the light of four candles 
eight to the pound. Aud an argand burner seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, as above, perforujed with 





eichteen holes 1-32nd of an inch in diameter, consumes, 
when the flame is three inches high, four cubic feet of 
gas per hour, producing the light of six tallow candles 
eight to the pound. . 


Samvet.—l1. A plate fitting nicely flat, screwed either 
inside or outside the boiler,and packed with cement 
made by mixing white lead, litharge, and gold size to 
firm paste, applied between plate and boiler, may re- 
medy the defect occasioned by the crack. 2. A good 
vegetable cement may be prepared by mixing gum arabic 
with nitrate of lime. The latter is prepared by dissolv- 
ing an excess of marble in nitric acid, and filtering. The 
filtered solution will contain 33°3 per cent. nitrate of 
lime, which may dried by evaporation. For the ce- 
ment take two parts by weight of the nitrate of lime, 
twenty parts of pulver:zed gum arabic, and twenty-five 
parts of water; the mixture can be further diluted to 
adapt it to the uses to which it is to be applied, In the 
manufacture of artificial stone a cement of a similar 
character has. been found to serve a good purpose. 
Something of the kind is used in the Frear stone, but in 
the Beton-Coignet no additional binding material is 
found necessary. 


C. E. W.—The application of heat alone for the re- 
moval of grease from cloth merely melts it out of sight 
for a time and does not remove it. Before long a larger 
“e will appear, looking dusty and defying the brush, 

he more sensible plan is to treat the stain with some- 
thing which will mix with the grease and be removable 
by washing or otherwise, and will not injure the cloth, 
A weak solution of potash or other alkali, spirits of tur- 

ntine, and sulphuric ether are all recommended, 

eat must be used it is best to applya little powdered 
French chalk which will absorb some grease and may be 
removed. We have kuown to be recommended a pre- 
paration of white soap, fuller's earth, ox gall, and spirits 
of turpentine in the following proportions :. White sep, 
80z. ; fuller’s earth, 3uz. ; these must rea nay oye ; 
then add ox gall, 30z. ; turpentine, 2oz. Mix the whole 
thoroughly, form the paste into balls and let them slowly 
dry. en uired scrape alittle upon the grease spot, 
and after sp ing it leave it for awhile; then brush it 
off and repeat the application. 


ONE LOVING HEART, 


One loving heart is more to me 
Than aught that fortune can bestow; 
The treasures from the distant sea, 
‘That with such radiant — glow, 
The glory of a monarch's throne, 
Not half the pleasure can impart! 
Of all earth's treasures, I would own 
One loving heart! 


The victor's crown, the poet’s wreath, 
The baubles that the world may fling, 
A momentary fragrance breathe, 
A mamentary triumph bring ; 
But long as life remains, shall love 
New fragrauce and new jvy impart, 
E’en when the daisies bloom above 
One loving heart! 


How sweet the spell it throws around 

Our homes, though humble they may be! © 
And where ove loving heart is found 

“Tis always Paradise to me. 
Oh, fate! my hopes thou mayst bereave, 

And bid my cherished dreams depart ; 
Take all things else I prize, but leave 

Oune loving heart ! J 


Nesta, twenty, 5ft. 2in., fair, very pretty, ladylike, ac- 
complished, and winning. Respondent to be tall, dark, 
and handsome, with a kind and loving disposition. 

Hues, an articled clerk, about 5ft. 7in., considered 
good looking, wishes to marry a young lady of a quiet 
and loving disposition, tall, and accom plished. 

Patrick, thirty, 5ft. 7in., lively and good tempered, a 
native ef the Emerald Isle, is desirous of settling down 
with a buxom young lady for a wife—one who is merry 
and good humoured, ladylike, and educated. 

Srpyky, twenty-four, rather short, dark eyes, black 
curly hair, moderately good looking, a short-hand 
writer, and can speak French fluently. Respondent to 
be fair, tall, and loving. 

H. D., nineteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
good figure, and a good musician, would like to corre- 
spond with atall and good-looking young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. 

REGINALD, eighteen, 5ft.6in., in a good and rising posi- 
tion as clerk in & merchant’s office in the City, with a 
present salary sufficient to marry upon, would like to 
meet with a respondent of merry disposition, sixteen or 
seventeen, rather tall, genteel, and loving. 

Victoria, fair, tall, slender, good looking, twenty-six, 
of a quiet and affectionate nature, a teacher of music, de- 
sires to meet with a gentlemanly man of education and 
refinement, who could appreciate ‘‘ Victoria’s ” eudea- 
vours to create and maintain a happy home, 

Maris, short and stout, a country girl and a domestic 
servant, eighteen and fair, with gray eyes—has beey for 
three years in her present situation, and hag a° good 
character. A steady working man would find *‘ Mattie 
a suitable partner. 

Janet, thirty-two, tall, ladylike, and dark, the widow 
of an optician three i deceased, has one child, a 
daughter five years old, would like to marry in. e- 
spondent to be a kind man with an income not less than 
1501. a year—a widower not objected to. 

Lionel, 5ft. 9in., fair hair and eyes, twenty-eight, in 
business for himself as 4 grocer, wishes to meet with a 
suitable partner for life, an amiable, intelligent young 
woman about twenty-five of domesticated habits and 
good looking preferred. 

Honest Heart, 5ft. 8in., dark, stout, twenty-nine, fond 
of home and music—a good baritone singer, and quite 
able to keep a wife in a good iti R dent 





p p must 
be able to play and sing well and be a refined and intelli- 
— lady—one tall and with brown hair pre- 
terred. : 


Mapes, medium height, dark lustrous curls, black 


sparkling eyes, of a merry nature, and very affectionats 
and domesticated, the daughter of a tradesman in, 
country town, would like to correspond matrimonially 
with a gentleman in a good position in London, 
“Madge” would prefer to reside in the metropolis, anj 
would make a good and thrifty wife to a kind and loving 
husband. 

Ropotrs, thirty, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
steady, sober, and industrious, a shoemaker with a good 
education and fond of reading and staying at home, 4 
domestic servant who has a d ch ter and p 3803 
a good temper—if she is of medium height and fair— 
¢ Hodolph ** would be glad to correspond with. 

Freperick A., thirty-eight, a carpenter of medium 
height and sober habits, a widower with one child—, 
girl eight years old—would like to marry a respectable 
young woman about thirty or a widow of the same age, 
“ Frederick A.” has a good. home and is sadly in want of 
a wife to preside over it. 

Harriet, a little under the medium height, inclined to 
be stout, with light brown hair and gray eyes, twenty. 
three, a domestic servant in a good place. She is the 
daughter of a carpenter and has received a fair educa. 
tion. Although not accomplished, “ Harriet” under. 
stands household management. Respondent to be a 
steady, industrions working man fond of home. 

Buvesen, petite and graceful, nineteen, considered 
pretty, and amiable, long brown hair and dark hazel 
eyes, longs to meet with a young gentleman on whom 
she could unreservedly bestow the affection with which 
she is endowed. ‘ Bluebell” is the daughter of parents 
in ina A, + $. A 





cir t » and Pp t should 
either be independent or in a gentlemanly position, as 
well as being loving, kind, and intellectual—a fair-haired 
gentleman preferred. 
Daisy, Pansy, and Dovsie Puy, three sisters.— 
* Daisy ” is fair, twenty-three, 5ft. 2in., and would pre. 
fer a tall dark gentleman of agreeable manners and good 
education; “ Pausy” is also fair, twenty, 5ft. lin., and 
would like to meet with a gentleman either fair or dark, 
but he must be of gentlemanly demeanour and have a 
loving nature ; ‘‘ Double Pink” is rather dark, nineteen, 
5ft. lin., having a preference for a fair gentleman of edu. 
cation and retinement. Each of the sisters is pretty, ac. 
complished, and domesticated. 


C omMUNICATIONS RECEIVED = 


Barver Bunrine is responded to by—“ Lonely Cissey,” 
thirty-six, medium height, dark hair, light eyes, indus. 
trious, has a g home ;—“ E, A.,” thirty-one, medium 
height, fair, blue eyes, brown hair, and capable of appre- 
ciating a loviug heart ; and—‘* Domestic,” thirty, call, 
Peper rd fair, can appreciate a good song, and dearly loves 
a sailor, 

Peach Birossom by—* Haggai,” twenty, tall, dark, 
good looking, foud of home and music. 

GENEVIEVE by—‘*‘ Edinburgh,” twenty-seven, 6ft., and 
s s three languages; and—“ Ernest,” twenty-eight, 
5ft. 10in., fair, curly hair, musical, aud in a good posi- 
tion. 

Petit Paut by—“ Jenny,” seventeen, blue eyes, light 
brown hair, loving, good tempered, fond of home, musi- 
cal, has a little money, and would like to reside in Paris; 
and—“ Z.,”" medium height, brown hair, dark blue eyes, 
would like to live in Paris, is a very good housekeeper, 
and will make a loving wife. 

G. P., a widower, by—‘' Kate,” thirty-five, tall, used to 
children and d t g t ;—“* A. M. B.,” thirty, 
brown hair and eyes, domesticated, and would make 

wife ;—‘* A Widow,” thirty-six, loving, domesticated, 
has two children, aud a comfortable home, but caunot be 
happy until she can fill the vacant place in her home and 
heart ; and—*S. M. E.,” a widow of forty-five, witha 
little home and no encumbrance. 

Jotty Boat by—“ Annie,” twenty-eight, short, fair, 
ladylike, fond of sailors, and has a small income ;— 
“ Aimee,” thirty-one, medium height, fair, ladylike, not 
bad looking, affectionate, and domesticated ;—** A Sussex 
Lass,’ twenty-seven, rather short, fresh colour, gray 
eyes, brown curly hair, and has a little money ; aud— 
* Lonely Betty,” thirty, fair, brown hair and eyes, lady- 
like, fond of home, would make a good and loving wile. 

ARCHIBALD by—‘' Bessie,” twenty-three, rather short, 
dark hair, blue eyes, and of a merry disposition ;—‘ M. 
M. E.,” nineteen, medium height, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, and a domestic servant, who would make him an 
honest, loving, and cheerful wife ; and—‘“* Ellen,” twenty- 
four, dark hair, dark eyes, domesticated, fond of home, 
would much like to be in business, and is now house and 
parlour maid, ; 

BiacksMITH by—‘ Lizzie,” twenty-four, medium 
height, good tempered, fair, and affectionate ;—* Bessie," 
twenty-four, rather tall, brown hair, eyes, and cou- 
plexion, and would prove a guod and loving wife to him; 
and—“ Lizzie B.,” twenty-five, medium height, fair, do- 
mesticated, fond of home, would make a good wile, au 
has no objection to smoking. 











ys ac JournaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepenc® 


Tue Loxpon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Une Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. XVII. of Tux Lonvon Reaves, 
Price 4s, 6d. ; 

Also, the TiTLz and Inpex to Vou. XVII. Price Ox# 
Penyy. Diol 

NOTICE. — Part 104, for January, Now Heady, 
price 6d, 





N.B.—Corkesroy pents MusT ADDRESS THELR LeTIEXs 
7 as Epiror or “Tus Lospos Reavexu,” 354, Straud, 

+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mauts 
scripts, As they are sent to us voiuntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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